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The Outlook. 


Many hard things have been said about the ruler 
of Turkey, but nothing uttered has equaled 
the truth. His name is a synonym for 
cruelty and treachery. From semi-official 
sources we now learn that the diplomatic 
correspondence, about to be published in 
London, proves that the Sultan of Turkey 
was himself the originator and constant 
director of the hideous massacres by which, 
according to the evidence in the same cor- 
respondence, 100,000 Armenians were mas- 
sacred. Every well-informed person be- 
lieved this before, but the documents will 
formally complete the evidence. 














The growth of population in France is remarkably 
slow. The census of March last gives an 
increase for the preceding five years of only 
138,809, making a total of 38,228,069. The 
five years from 1886 to 1891 showed a gain 
in the population of only 125,000. The pop- 
ulation in 1886 stood at 38,218,903, and in 
1896 had advanced only to 38,228,969 —a 
slight gain of only 10,066. This in a period 
of profound peace and industrial prosperity, 
and a period withal when the English- 
speaking peoples are increasing, as it were, 
in a geométrical ratio. The explanation 
is found in part in the fact that the Latin 
race, to which the body of the French be- 
long, is decadent, and for that reason lese 
prolific than the Germanic races. 





The Manitoba schoo! question, which wrecked 
the Uonservative party in the Dominion of 
Canada, has undoubtedly reached a settile- 
ment, Indeed, Premier Laurier confessed 
the fact, though he refused for the time to 
reveal the terms of adjustment. We may 
be quite sure they include concessions on 
the part of the hierarchy, and freedom of 
the Manitobans to arrange the educational 
system of the province to suit themselves. 
So much the Premier declared during the 
canvass, and he can do no less when in- 
stalled in office. The result of she confer- 
ence with the Manitoba authorities was sat- 
isfactory to the Dominion government and 
seems to be accepted as a full guarantee 
of the final settlement of this vexed ques- 
tion. 





Peat has an ancient and honorable record as a 
fuel, but we are now assured that it hasa 
value which will assign it an important 
place in veterinary surgery and in the 
army. Peat woolis to be a substitute for 
lint and absorbent cotton; while costing 
less than half as much, it proves a tar better 
absorbent when suppuration sete in than 
lint. It absorbs nine times ite own weight 
in moisture, and proves at the same time 
an admirable antiseptic. So valuable has 
it been found in dressing wounds that the 
French Government is said to have intro- 
duced it into the army, some twelve thou- 
sand kilograms having been sent for use in 
Madagascar. Even the dust of the prepa- 
tation is utilized as a most effective deodor- 
izer and disinfectant. 

Ample preparations are being made for the re- 
‘éption and entertainment of Li Hung 
Chang, the Chinese viceroy, whose progress 
through Europe has been watched with so 
much interest by the Western peoples. He 
will land in New York on the 28th. On the 
next day he will be received on Governor's 
Island by President Cleveland with consid- 
rable ceremony, in connection with the na- 
Val review. After visiting the tomb of Gen- 
eral Grant, his party will be conducted to 
West Point, where he will witness the mili- 

| taryreview. At Philadelphia he will be en- 


brief stay in the Quaker City he will go to 
Brooklyn and pass thence by way of Niag- 
ara Falls, Chicago, and Omaha to the Pa- 
cific coast, where he will embark for his 
home. England was jealous of what he 
had promised the Ozar of Russia; Amer- 
ica will be concerned only to insure for him 
a pleasant impression of the country and 
people. 





The Malay Peninsula is a long and narrow tongue 
of land extending into the Indian Ocean. 
The distance across it at the isthmus of Kra 
is less than twenty-five miles, while the 
distance around the point is severa) hun- 
dred miles. A canal, which would save 
several days’ time, has long been under 
consideration. The pressing demands of 
commerce in those Eastern waters must 
make it a reality in the not distant future. 
The route from the southern end of the Red 
Sea to Annam, China and Japan now lies 
through the Straits of Malacca by way of 
Singapore, a regular port of call, and for 
that reason favored with an immense trade. 
The new route throrgh the Kra canal would 
throw the route far to the north and enable 
vessels to reach Siam and Oochin Ohina 
direct from the Bay of Bengal. The French 
trade would be most largely benefited, while 
that of other nations would share. 





Hebrews in Finland. 


The eight hundred Jews in Finland reside 
in Helsingfors, Abo and Wiborg. Their 
condition is hard in the extreme. They are 
excluded from the schools and from nearly 
all the trades. They have scarcely any way 
to earn money, and yet are heavily taxed. 
Every six months they are obliged to secure 
cards of sojourn, costing in each case fifty 
marks. The privilege of remaining in the 
country depends on the local magistrate, 
who may at any time exclude them. Even 
with the card they are not allowed to leave 
the place of its issue; and their sons, when 
able to leave home, must pay the card tax. 
In Finland, as in Russia itself, they are a 
despised race. On the Emperor’s return to 
St. Petersburg he was met by a petition 
from these miserable creatures, begging 
some alleviation of their condition. How 
much favor they may expect from a man 
who insists on the expulsion of the Jews 
from Russia, and who witnessed the Arme- 
nian massacres without a word of remon- 
strance, the reader can readily judge. If 
we can draw conclusions from the past, the 
Ozar will be more likely to drive the He- 
brews out of Finland entirely than to afford 
them any relief from their sufferings. 





Employments of Women. 


Marriage was once woman’s only re- 
source; thencame domestic service, sew- 
ing and school teaching. In America the 
field has of late greatly enlarged. Mr. Ed- 
ward Oary pointe out, by aid of the census, 
the rapid increase in the number of new 
employments in which women are engaged. 
They are acting as saleswomen, cashiers, 
book-keepers, type-writers and stenog- 
raphers, as well as finding a place in the 
professions and general business. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1880 the number of 
saleswomen was 7,744; ten years later, the 
number had risen to 58,440. The female 
book-keepers in 1880 were 2,365; in 1890, 
27,772. In 1880 there were only 1,647 women 
clerks and copyists; in 1890, there were 
64,048. In 1880 no record was made of 
stenographers and type-writers; the num- 
ber in 1890 was 21,185, while only 12,148 men 
were engaged in the employment. The vo- 
cations of author, artist, musician, and 
nurse have of late attracted many women. 
The census of 1880 gives 2,061 women as 
artists and teachers of art; that of 1890 
gives 10,810. The female authors in 1880 
were 320; in 1890 the number had risen to 
2,735. Domestic service has been differen- 
tiated into cook, chambermaid, housekeep- 
er, etc,; and as more families are able to 
employ special services, better qualifica- 
tions are required and wages increase. How 
far this extension of woman’s field of serv- 





tertained by John Russell Young. After a 


has diminished the number of marriages, 
we are not able to tell. The tendency has 
no doubt been in both these directions. 


American Machinery in Russia. 
American machinists keep well in front, 
and their services are in demand in many 
foreign nations. An entire locomotive- 
making plant, valued at $500,000, is to be 
taken from Philadelphia to St. Petersburg. 
A British steamer has been chartered for 
the purpose, The plant is to be located at 
Nijnil-Novgorod, the commercial metrop- 
olis of the interior of the Ruésian Em- 
pire. Oontracts for the machinery for the 
plant, amounting to half a million, have 
been awarded to American manufacturers, 
most of them Philadelphia firms. The plant 
is to be built at the Sarmova works, 
an extensive establishment devoted to 
the manufacture of oars, steamboats 
and steam-boilers, and employing 5,000 
hands. The locomotive plant will have 
a capacity for constructing two hun- 
dred engines a year and will employ about 
one thousand hands. The foremen and en- 
gineers will be Americans. The Ozar has 
given important encouragement to the en- 
terprise. Nearly 85 per cent. of the rail- 
ways in Russia are operated by the gov- 
ernment, and a great share of ite work will 
go to the new company, which will be 
known as the ‘‘ Russian-American Manu- 
facturing Oompany.” The consignment 
will range above 3,000 tons, 


The Study of National Finance. 


The American people havo engaged as 
never before in this study. The daily press 
and the magazines groan under the burden 
of information for the people on this one 
theme. The Treasury Department at 
Washington is flooded with letters of in- 
quiry on matters relating to the monetary 
circulation. Mr. Preston, the Director of 
the Mint, receives about two hundred 
letters a day. All these are answered. 
Some of them require considerable investi- 
gation, which is made through different 
bureaus, while others can be answered in a 
few words, or by the aid of circulars, Moat 
of the letters are very courteous and are 
written by persons who favor the gold 
standard. Some evidently are from silver 
men. Says the Tribune: “ A few days ago 
a letter was received from a town in Vir- 
ginia, asking certain questions and couched 
in ordinary language, but at the end of the 
page the correspondent marked ‘ over.’ 
On the other side of the sheet was a deluge 
of abuse of Government officials and ‘ their 
lying circulars,’ all of which the corre- 
spondent said would be changed after 
March 4, ‘ when Bryan would come in and 
give the people a clean and pure Govern- 
ment.’ The questions were politely an- 
swered, but no attention was paid to the 
deluge of abuse.” The interesting fact is 
that the nation is at school and will doubt- 
less show good proficiency in stady. 


— — 


Lord Russell. 


The scarlet line of kinship unites the 
English-speaking peoples on either side of 
the Atlantic. Though divided, they inberit 
common interests, traditions and ideas, a 
common literature and political and legal 
principles. The American Bar Association 
last week broke all the precedents by invit- 
ing Lord Ohief Justice Russell to address 
their body in its annual meeting at Sara- 
toga. His reception was an ovation. The 
representatives of the two nations shook 
hands with the utmost cordiality and fra- 
ternal good-will. Our distinguished cousin 
opened with a felicitous reference to the 
common ties, achievements and hopes of the 
two peoples. He then chose very appro- 
priately for his theme the fruitfal and per- 
tinent subject of “ International Law.’’ It 
was a magnificent effort, not only as a legal 
exposition, but also as a plea for fraternity 
among the English-speaking peoples. Lord 
Russell is the foremost figure in the British 
legal world. A graduate of Trinity, Dublin, 
he has acted as jourvalist, barrister, mem- 





ice has displaced men, or to what extent it 


on the death of Ohief Justice Coleridge in 
1894 he was elevated to his present high 
place. To sound sense and reliable judg- 
ment he adds extensive learning, acuteness 
of perception, and much oratorical power. 
He comes in some sense as an ambassador 
from our older home, bearing a pacificatory 
message —for harmony among kindred 
peoples. 





Irish Land Acts. 


Gladstone’s Land bill of 1881 authorized a 
commission of various powers and respor- 
sibilities in regard to the tenant lands of 
Ireland. The Land Commission had power 
to establish a just rent and to receive appli- 
cations for loans from tenants. The Report 
of the Commission for the year ending 
March 31, 1896, shows encouraging results, 
The total rental dealt with was upward of 
$31,500,000. The number of rents fixed by 
the Commission since the passage of the 
act is 303,243. Since the passing of the 
Land Parchasing act in 1891, the commis- 
sioners have received 10,885 applications 
for loans aggregating $17,070,000, and they 
have issued 6,731 loans for $11,180,000, Says 
the New York Sun: ‘The proportions 
in which the epplications come from the 
four provinces of Ireland may be exempli- 
fied by the figures for the last twelvemonth. 
In the year ending March 31, 1896, the 
whole number of applications was 1,502, for 
advances aggregating $2,501,375. Of these 
Ulster sent 733, for $643,740; Leinster 239, for 
$636,510; Connaught 139, for $186,375; and 
Munster 391, for $1,034,750. To these appli- 
cante the commissioners made 1,461 loans, 
amounting collectively to $2,271,280,” The 
total amount of loans by the Commission is 
$51,065,000. Most of this loaning has come 
in since the passage of the Land act of 1891, 
though some were well back toward 1881. 
The doubtful prophesied that the peasant 
proprietors would fail to pay. The Report, 
however, states that the defaulting class is 
small. The amount of principal repaid by 
the tenants has been $2,945,000; the interest 
paid by them has been $8,897,400. On No- 
vember 1, 1895, when the instalments fell 
due from 5,202, only 61 failed to meet their 
obligations. The Report thus furnishes in 
all directions a favorable view of the work- 
ing of the Irish Land act — the one preced- 
ing that just passed by Parliament. 


The New Siberia. 


The Siberia of the past is known to us as 
a penal colony to which political offenders 
in European Russia were consigned for long 
periods or for life. The Ozar’s railway is 
making a new Siberia, inviting free immi- 
gration. The road has been completed to 
Tomsk, a city of nearly 50,000 inhabitants, 
located on the Obi River, about equidistant 
from the Ural Mountains and Lake Baikal, 
and 2,809 miles east of St. Petersburg. It is 
the seat of a provincial government, cover- 
ing a territory twice the size of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. Tomsk is an important 
centre of trade for a vast country around 
it. The construction of the railroad beyond 
Tomsk will be attended by greater diffical- 
ties than those experienced in the western 
part of the route where the land is compar- 
atively level and solid. In going eastward 
the builders will have to make their way 
52 mountains, to bridge rivers of con- 

le size, to penetrate dense 
and to cross immense swamps. This 
occasion some delay, and ot it is hoped 


that the road to the fic will be com- 
P by the appointed date — 1905. But 
he movement ard Si has 

become co: . capacity of the 


culture or experience in exca 
For the hour many will suffer, while the 
denser populations of the west will be re- 
lieved. In due time, however, the 





ber of Parliament, attorney general, and 


ite will adjust themselves and 
place amid the sparse population 
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Our Contributors. 


THE BRITISH WESLEYAN CONFER- 
ENCE. 


Rev. John D. Pickles, Ph, D, 


LETTER about the Wesleyan Oon- 

ference in England? Yes. I could 

write a dozen, so full of interest were all 

the sessions, and so full of material from 
which to draw. 

I reached Liverpool, the seat of the Con- 
ference, on Friday morning, July 24. Your 
kind letters of introduction, with some from 
Dr. Warren, Dr. Crawford Johnson and Dr. 
Potts, opened my way at once to the hearts 
and courtesies of the brethren. I was taken 
in charge by Dr. Waller, ex-president, and 
immediately after the opening exercises 
was introduced to the president, Rev. Dr. 
Randles, and by him introduced to the Oon- 
ference. Mention was made of the fact 
that my father had been ordained by Rich- 
ard Watson, and I was warmly welcomed. 
Modesty or fear prevented me from making 
any remarks, for which now [ am exceed- 
ingly sorry. For my father’s sake, who, 
seventy years ago, went out from that Oon- 
ference as a missionary to what was then 
called British North America, I should have 
said afew words. But time was valuable 
and business pressing, and so the opportu- 
nity was passed. 

The Wesleyan Uonference has practically 
three sessions of a week each. The first 
week, what is called the ministerial session 
site; the second week the laymen form a 
part of the Conference; the third week the 
ministers only are in session again. 

Much interest was manifested, as always, 
in the election of president. As was antici- 
pated, however, Dr. Marshall Randles, pro- 
fessor of theology at Didsbury, was elected 
by a large majority, Hugh Price Hughes re- 
ceiving the next largest vote. Dr. Randles 
is rated as a very able theologian, and his 
addresses and sermon Sunday morning re- 
veal a man of strong common sense, of firm 

of t principles, alive to the great 
aul the day, and yet, I should 
judge, conservatively conservative in rela- 
tion to the Biblical controversies now on. 
He is asmall man, with keen, penetrating 
eye. The chairmanship of a great forensic 
body is evidently not in his line, and many 
times I wished that one of our Bishops had 
had control to bring order out of confusion. 

Let us look at the personnel of the plat- 
form. On the president’s right site Dr. 
Waller, ex-president, a wide-awake, ear- 
nest, youngish-looking man of vigorous 
personality, and evidently a favorite with 
the Conference. 

Next to him site Rev. Dr. Rigg, a typical 
Englishman, of broad shoulders, large 
frame, rugged face, and, as he has done, 
seems still able to carry heavy responsibil- 
ities easily. A most interesting scene oo- 
curred with him asthe centre in the course 
of the debate on the State of the Church, 
revealing a past condition of Conference 
relations. Dr. Rigg was speaking in reply 
to what had been said, when a brother on 
the floor rose to a point of order. Dr. Rigg 
objected. The brother insisted, The pres- 
ident was helpless in the face of such a 
dreadful thing as to interrupt an ex-presi- 
dent, and Dr. Rigg particularly. Dr. Rigg 
himself settled the difficulty by saying, ‘‘ If 
I am to be interrupted in this way every 
few minutes, l shall sit down.” The broth- 
er collapsed, though clearly in the right, 
and I could not help remarking to a brother 
beside me that it was the resurrection of 
Jabez Bunting, who used to rule the Con- 
ference with a rod of iron. Notwithstand- 
ing his occasional autocracy, Dr. Rigg is 
recognized as one of their ablest men, and 
is greatly respected by his colleagues. 

Behind him sits Charles Garrett, another 
ex-president, a man who, like Henry Ward 
Beecher, needs no handle to his name, 
whose genial personality is great enough to 
stand alone. He has a flowing white beard 
and is not unlike our Bishop Taylor in ap- 

, is a recognized apostle of tem- 
perance, beloved by all denominations, of 
whom most appreciative words were ut- 
tered by Lord Derk” and Lord Bishop Ryle 
of Liverpool at the Leys School dinner, of 
which I will speak later. 

Next to him sits Dr. Ebenezer Jenkins, 
a man of saintly face, reminding one of 
Bishop Bowman. He was a delegate to the 
Ecumenical Conference, and was said by 
Dr. Buckley to be the ablest man of the 
Roglish delegation, with the exception of 
Dr, Wm. Arthur. 

Near him is Rev. Dr. Robert Newton 
Young, with iron-gray hair, of fine pres- 
ence, and said to be a grand preacher. 











Among the Irish delegates site Rev. Dr. * 


Olark, keen-eyed, bright-faced, of warm 
Celtic heart, and beloved. 

In front of him sits F. W. Macdonald, one 
of the missionary secretaries, a genial, ur- 
bane man and one of the coming men of 
the Conference. He is an able and finished 
speaker and one or two speeches he made 
in Conference showed him to be a master 
of assemblies. 

Near him is Marshall Hartley, the secre- 
tary of the Conference, and also a mission- 
ary secretary, white-haired but young- 
faced, and a recognized leader destined to 
higher honors and well wortby cf them. 

At his side as assistant secretary is Rev. 
Mr. Brown, pastor of Wesley’s Ohapel, 
City Road, London, a most pleasant man 
and excellent preacher whom I heard when 
in London. He has done your correspond- 
ent the honor of inviting him to preach in 
Wesley’s pulpit. 

In the body of the church, among the 
Legal Hundred, sits Dr. Bowman Stephen- 
son, a man who needs no introduction to an 
American audience, a fine, cultured and 
urbane man, gifted both as preacher and 


Yonder is Wm. McMullen, a leader of the 
Irish Conference, and uncle to the brilliant 
MoMullen of our own church, 

Beyond him is Hugh Price Hughes, a man 

of marked personality, the radical of the 
Conference, whom the younger men admire 
and of whom the older men stand in doubt 
and yet love; of stanch British proclivities, 
but with American love of liberty, a hater 
of the tyranny of tradition, able, versatile 
and progressive, the president’s chair is not 
far away. So much for personal portrait- 
ures. 
While I was at the Conference two of the 
greatest questions were under discussion 
and the had-been leaders of the Conference 
and the would-be leaders gave the intense- 
ly interested audiences specimens of splen- 
did forensic ability and skillful debate. The 
first question was that of 


The State of the Church. 


This comes annually before the Conference, 
and is a season set apart for a review of the 
moral and spiritual condition of the Oon- 
nexion. It is opened with singing and 
prayer, and is a most serious and solemn 
consideration of the work of the church. 
This year they had to lament a falling off in 
membership and in religious and mission- 
ary activities. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Sellers, 
who mourned the decadence of Methodism 
in (1) non-attendance of class-meetings; 
(2) embarrassment of the time-limit; and 
(3) ministerial half-heartedness. 

He was followed by Rev. F. W. Mac- 
donald in a speech of remarkable discrim- 
ination and power, noting first the common 


causes of decline which affected all de-' 


nominations and then those peculiar to 
Methodism, one of which was the difficulty 
of maintaing the old standards with a new 
generation inheriting the traditions of 
Methodism but not its spirit — the children 
of our members, but not having like their 
parents a definite personal Christian life. 
We have a large responsibility to this class, 
and we must by all means retain them. 
Our only link with them is the public 
service, and we must make much of this. 
With reference to them everything depends 
on the preacher. We must raise the dig- 
nity of the pulpit and at the same time 
make more effective the pastoral work and 
hold our young people by personal, loving 
contact. 


Other speeches, vigorous and eloquent, 
were made, the closing ‘one by Rev. Mr. 
Ohadwick, who is at the head of a similar 
work in Leeds to that of Hughes in London. 
He was evidently a favorite of the Oonfer- 
ence and made a telling apeech, emphasiz- 
ing, as did Macdonald, the forces of the 
age working against the church, and then 
dealing with causes peculiar te Methodism. 
He deprecated any more organization; any 
identification with political parties (which 
seemed to specially please the Conference); 
but he wanted (1) more healthy denomina- 
tionalism; (2) more common sense in dis- 
criminating between the essentials and non- 
essentials; (3) more intercourse between 
the officials, the big men of the Conference, 
and the people; the officials should be the 
leaders in spiritual things; distinguished 
preachers never hold prayer- meetings after 
preaching, as they should; (4) our preach- 
ing should not ran so much to ethics, but 
more to the deep spiritual truths of the 
Gospel. 

The whole discussion was a very able one, 
and as it touches many of our own needs, I 
have given a somewhat full account of it. 
The great need, however, as dwelt upon by 
all, was that of a new and fuller baptism of 
the Holy Spirit, The church and the nation 





need a powerful revival of religion — one 
akin to that of Wesley’sday. Do we not as 
greatly need it in America ? 

The second question, attracting great at- 
tention both from the ministers and people, 
was that of the 
Extension of the Time-Limit of Ministerial Service. 


I believe we have heard something of this 
subject ourselves, Hugh Price Hughes was 
the leader in advocacy of the resolution to 
extend the limit to at least six years. In 
an address of remarkable power, most skill- 
fully put and with a most admirable spirit, 
Mr. Hughes urged the change in the inter- 
est of emancipation from State control. In 
this opening speech of the discussion Mr. 
Hughes emphasized this, claiming that all 
that Methodism wanted was a free hand, 
and that the Conference could be safely 
trusted to guide ite affairs if the change 
was made. He was followed by Mr. Shep- 
ard Allen in opposition, who urged the 
usual reasons in favor of maintaining the 
itinerancy as it was. 

After a three hours’ discussion, in which 
the ablest debaters of the Conference par- 
ticipated, the vote was taken and proved 
to be overwhelmingly in favor of Mr. 
Hughes’ resolution, standing 249 for and 
119 against. A private bill will have to pass 
in Parliament, which will take two years 
and cost $15,000. Previous to that action, 
however, the question is to be sent down to 
the people for their approval or disap- 
proval. 

And thus the wheels of progress move, 
as some would say. But your space is lim- 
ited, and I will stop here, reserving for an- 
other letter some other features of the 
Conference which will interest your 
readers. 


London, August 6. 








SUNDAYS ABROAD. 
III. 


London, 


Rev. J. Wesley Johnston, D. D. 
A DISTINOT disappointment is 


City Road Chapel. 


And it is a disappointment not only as seen 
from the outside, but as entered into and 
worshiped in. Ooming down from Fins- 
bury Park, where I sojourned during my 
stay in London, and looking eagerly from 
the top of the tram-car for the historic edi- 
fice, 1 was hardly prepared for the very 
plain chapel which is fondly considered as 
the cathedral of Methodism, A few monu- 
ments in the chapel yard suggest a burial- 
place, but there is nothing quaint or impos- 
ing in any of them, and the contrast with 
Bunhill Fields, directly opposite, is very 
marked. 

The morning was clear and bright; in- 
deed, the weather for the three weeks 
which I have spent in London has been su- 
perb, and in tone and quality is more like 
early October in New England than the 
much maligned close, heavy atmosphere 
usually chargeable to London fog and 
smoke. On entering the chapel my first 
disappointment related to its size. By 
crowding and using aisle seats it might be 
possible to accommodate six hundred on 
the floor, and perhaps an equal number in 
the gallery. This, however, is a liberal, 
even generous, estimate. The pulpit being 
well out towards the centre, with the com- 
munion rail in the rear, undoubtedly gave 
a smaller appearance to the audience-room, 
and as the seats for the choir immediately 
surrounded the pulpit, it looked as if the 
body of the room was about half occupied. 

My next disappointment was the absence 
of antiquity. The columns and decorations 
and stained-glass windows were all new, 
and when I thought of Westminster Abbey 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral I groaned in spirit. 
It is true that Methodism cannot reach 
back into the distant centuries, for it is not 
much over a hundred years since John 
Wesley died; still, that is no reason why 
every tablet and monument should have 
the appearance of just being washed or 
scrubbed with sapolio. With the exception 
of the pulpit — the one which Wesley used 
in the old Foandry — there is really noth- 
lng to suggest age or veneration. 

My next disappointment was in the con- 
gregation, for though, as already intimated, 
it was a bright, pleasant morning, when I 
entered the chapel a few minutes before the 
time for service there were not more than a 
hundred people on the main floor, and this 
was perhaps doubled as the time went on. 
Sitting well back I was able to see a goodly 
portion of the gallery on both sides, and ev- 
erywhere I looked there were seats enough 
and to spare. It may be that this being 











Conference Sunday, when the pastor was 
absent at Conference, many of the regular 


heard of such a thing in New England ? 

The opening service was almost a close 
following of the regular order of morning 
prayer as observed in the English Episcopal 
Oburch, and occupied about fifty minutes, 
But it was well read, the chants and re- 
sponses by the choir and congregation were 
earnest and hearty, and the singing of the 
hymns was an act of worship in which al- 
most every one joined. The courtesy of the 
ushers was also very marked, for they not 
only showed strangers into pews, but they 
also provided them with hymn-books and 
orders of service, thus making it possible 
for all to anite in worship. This rule, by 
the way, was carefully followed in every 
Methodist church whichI visited in Lon- 
don, The sermon was preached by a young 
man, a student at Didsbury, I think, and 
was of the type which one naturally looks 
for from the English pulpit. Our English 
brethren are evidently very fond of the 
Old Testament, for of the three sermons 
which I have heard in London no one had 
its text from the New Testament. 

In the evening I went to 


St. James’ Hall, 


hoping to hear Hugh Price Hughes, and 
also to see something of his mission work. 
St. James’ Hall is in the West End, and lest 
perhaps this might seem to have too aris- 
tocratic a flavor, let me say that it is with- 
in hailing distance of the Seven Dials. But 
here it should be said that the London 
County Oouncil is making short work of 
these old haunts with their reeking tene- 
ments and hiving populations, and the time 
is not far distant when all the old tumble- 
down rookeries will have gone, to be re- 
placed by handsome, comfortable homes, 
thus making the city not only the greatest, 
but the most beautiful in the world. Too 
much praise cannot be given to the County 
Council for its generous provision for parks 
and public gardens, as well as for its gen- 
eral care of the interests of the common 
people. But this is a long parenthesis, for 
which I make, however, the usual excuse. 

On entering St. James’ Hall I was glad to 
see a congregation that filled it in every 
part; and though it was a close, sultry 
evening, very different in air from that of 
the morning, yet there must have been 
possibly two thousand people present. Any 
one with strong time-limit proclivities 
should give a careful study to the London 
Forward Movement, and contrast the con- 
gregations of the whirligig with those of 
the man who stays. The very handsome 
majority which Hugh Price Hughes com- 
manded for the removal of the Poll Deed 
restrictions, shows how the feeling prevails 
in England, and the matter of the ultimate 
removal of the time- limit is now a question 
of only a few years. 

A splendid orchestra led the music, and 
it was music—not Salvation Army slap- 
bang, but genuine music, sweet and soulful, 
and able to lead one into a condition of 
blessedness and peace. A praise-service 
opened the evening worship, and the peo- 
ple sung with a zest and heartiness which 
were delightful to see and hear. So thor- 
oughly has Mr. Hughes conquered the situ- 
ation that, though he was absent at Con- 
ference and his pulpit was supplied bya 
young member of the mission staff, yet 
there was no appreciable difference in the 
congregation. 

But in making contrasts between London 
and our American cities it must ever be 
remembered that London is English and 
Protestant, and the constituency upon 
which Methodism may draw is of vast pro- 
portions. The man-who succeeds, there- 
fore, in any of our great centres of popula- 
tion in reaching the people is proportion- 
ally doing a better work than the same 
class of men in London. This is not a hasty 
conclusion, but is the result of calm, serious 
observation and retiection. 

The West End Mission is no longer 4 
novelty; it has stood the test of years; it 
works along common-sense business meth- 
ods, and commands public ¢onfidence in 
the best sense of theterm. From the open 
ing to the close of this particular service 
there was nothing of the catch-penny 
order, and the ranting, empty-headed 
evangelist would have regarded the pro- 
ceedings as quite dull and commonplace. 
But the tone was spiritual and refined, and 
when the sermon was over and the people 
invited to remain for the prayer-meeting, 
several hundred availed themselves of the 
invitation. I remained, not only for the 
sake of the meeting itself, but that l might 
watch how such a meeting was co: 
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Three or four familiar hymns were 
gang, with prayers in between; indeed, 
this part of the proceedings was very much 
after the American fashion, and before nine 
o'clock the congregation was dismissed. 

Coming out to the vast crowds that 
swarmed along Piccadilly, it was to me an 
immense satisfaction that this Mission was 
goch a magnificent success, and Mr. Hughes 
is to be congratulated on the noble work 
which he is doing, and which he is inspiring 
others to do. 

In closing, let me say that though I was 
not in “full canonicals,” and my costume 
was anything but clerical, yet the courtesy 
and attention of the ushers were all that 
could possibly be desired. Nor should I 
omit the most cordial greeting of Mrs. 
Hughes, to whom I made myself known, as 
[had letters of introduction to her honored 
husband whose absence for personal reasons 
I very much regretted. 








MAKERS OF NEW ENGLAND METH- 
ODISM. 
Vi. 


Rev. John Dempster, D. D. 
Rev. John W. Merrill, D, D, 


OHN DEMPSTER was the son of Rev. James 
Dempster, who was educated at Edin- 
burgh University, Scotland, and sent to Amer- 
ica as one of Mr. Wesley’s missionaries. John 
was born January 2, 1794, iu Florida, Falton 
County, New York, and died three and a half 
days after a surgical operation, November 28, 


His father was a man of learning. But John 
in his boyhood was “ stirring,’ and preferred 
manual labor and trade. He pursued this course 
until eighteen years of age, when a change in 
his whole bent and character occurred. A 
writer in the Chicago Christian Advocate of 
Jan. 22, 1864, says: “‘The facts here given I 
jearned from his own lips a yearago. At the 
time of his conversion, which was when he was 
eighteen, himself and brother as partners kept a 
tin store. John was wild and scarcely ever 
attended meeting. A camp-meeting was held 
near his home. His parents attended every day, 
driving back and forth, The horses they drove 
became lame, so that they could not be driven. 
John had a fine, sprightly span of colte. The 
family desired this team to go to meeting with. 
John was kind enough to grant the request; 
but, like many another young man, would 
suffer no one but himself to drive the colts. 
Therefore he was under the necessity of going 
to the camp-meeting to look after his young 
horses. When on the ground he was stricken 
by the word and commenced to seek religion. 
He wrestled one night till sunrise, and just as 
the natural sun arose to brighten the world, the 
spiritual sun arose upon his dark mind, and 
there was light within him.” 

According to best accounts there was but one 
other conversion at that meeting — a little girl. 

Here I take pleasure in quoting an extract of 
like tenor from the able pen of Rev. Henry 
Bannister, D. L., who was well acquainted with 
him as an late prof at Evanston, Ill. 
The article is found in the Methodist Quarterly 
Review tor July, 1864, and I am indebted for 
many of the facts in this paper to this very able 
article, the first in the number. “ In a hedge,’ 
says Dr. Bannister, “ surrounding the camp- 
meeting area where he was converted, he is said 
to have struggled alone the whole night in de- 
pair till the morning sun, when the glory of 
the Sun of Righteousness burst also into his 
soul, and spread light and love through his 
whole being. From this time, it is said, no man 
sould have exhibited a greater internal and 
external change; always before ona high key 
of bilarious enjoyment, now solemn, seldom 
smiling, his soul had inward rejoicing, but was 
burdened for sinners; and he bore ill also some 
dark questions in theology. Though this gave 
his aspect a somewhat sombre cast, he was nev- 
ertheless by nature a cheerful and bappy man. 
It was not common to see him despondent in 
practical matters and difficulties. Cheerfulness 
was a marked social feature with him in later 
life; and if the tradition be true that he never 

laughed in the first part of his religious life, it 

Was either because he fell unconsciously into 
the grave and reverent style of the ministry of 
that day, or the reaction from his former habite 

tendered him fixed and inelastic, or the pro- 

spective misery of damned sinners vividly pos- 
sessed him and made him a weeping Jeremiah, 
or these all conjoined to produce such an effect.” 

“On a camp-meeting occasion,’ says Rev. Dr. 

George Peck, ‘some time after his conversion, 

he was in a perfect flame every moment; and 

when he was not speaking to some one on the 
subject of religion, he was breathing out prayer 
or sighing and weeping over the perilous condi- 
tion of sinners.” 

In three months after his conversiou be began 
to preach under his presiding elder until he was 

‘dmitted on probation in the Genesee Cuntfer- 

®tce in 1816, the year in which the lamented 

Bishop Asbury closed his life of wondrous 

labors, From ill health he continued three 

years probationer. His first field of labor was 
the St. Lawrence circult (3. C.); his mext was 

Paris, where he did much and was very accept- 

From 1818 to 1835, as by Dr. Bannister, he 

Was two years at Watertown, one at Scipio, one 





at Homer one, at Auburn one, at Rochester two, 
at Cazenovia two, then presiding elder on 
Cayuga District, Oneida Conference, four years. 
On Conference division again he was on Black 
River District, Black River Conference, two 


years. 

His health failing, he went to St. Augustine, 
Florida. In all the above trusts he acquitted 
himself well asatrue minister of Obrist. His 
health being still delicate, on the invitation of 








Rev. John Dempster, D. D. 
From latest photograph. 





the Missionary Board at New York, in 1836, he 
went to Buenos Ayres, South America, where he 
especially ministered to Protestant congrega- 
tions in and out of the olty for six years. 

Before the year 1840, indeed as early as 1835, 
there was a great interest among our New Eng- 
land preachers, especially among many of the 
New England Conference, on the subject of min- 
isterial education. La Roy Sunderland, then a 
devoted minister of the Gospel, as early as 1834 
had delivered before the New England Confer- 
ence a discourse on theslogical education in 
which high ground was taken; and it met with 
such general approval by the preachers that it 
was published. Articles ip ZION’s HERALD ever 
and anon appeared advocating theological edu- 
cation and schools for that end. This cause be- 
ing started by prominent persons, members of 
the New England Conference, soon found sym- 
pathy in the other New England Conferences, 
and in 1840the “ Wesley Theological Associa- 
tion”? was formed, and it then was duly founded 
and organized at Newbury, Vermont, as the 
“ Wesley Theological Institute.” It at the same 
time (1840) appointed Rev. John Dempster as 
professor of theology, and a member of the Iili- 
nols Conference, then president of McKendree 
College, professor of Sacred Litefature. Their 
election was unanimous, and they both accepted 
it. This was the distinctive and formal origin 
of the first theological institution inthe Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. Mr. Dempster was then 
in South America; but two years after his elec- 
tion (1842) he returned and was stationed at 
Vestry Street M. E, Church, New York, where 
he labored one year. Then he was stationed two 
years at Mulberry 8t. Church, New York city, 
where he did effective service. The next year 
(1846) he devoted to the School of Theology at 
Newbury, Vt., and as “‘ agent ’’ traveled in Scot- 
land, the early home of his parents, to collect 
books and funds for the School, and was in some 
measure successful. 

With others he soon saw that in order to se- 
cure the success of the institution, it was neces- 
sary that it should be removed to a more eligible 
locality; and this was effected in 1847, when it 
was placed at Uoncord, N.H. This was done by 
the Association, greatly through the influence of 
O. O. Baker and Prof. Dempster. In 1844 Kev. 
O. OC. Baker resigned as principal of the New- 
bury institution, and entered on ministerial 
work in the New Hampshire Conference. But 
in 1847, when the Theological School had been 
removed to Concord, he with Rev. Charles 
Adams and Dr. Dempster entered on work in 
the School, then incorporated as the Biblical (n- 
stitute. Dr. Dempster vigorously and success- 
tully prosecuted the duties of his chair. He de- 
livered many lectures on natural and revealed 
theology; many on various points of meta- 
physics touching religious doctrines; and many 
on special topics in ecclesiastical history. He 
preached often to the students and to the 
churches in Concord and elsewhere. 

This grand work he laboriously continued 
from 1847 to 1854, when in the autumn of 
1854, having done a noble work in Concord, 
although never a member of any New England 
Conference, and having délivered at the anni- 
versary a grand discourse, he resigned his con- 
nection with the Institate. He then went to 
Chicago to aid Mrs, Garrett and others in the 
development of the idea of a theological school 
which she had conceived and determined to 
locate and endow in Chicago or its immediate 
vicinity. Mrs. Garrett was indeed the true 
founder of the Garrett Biblical Institute, as she 
had already endowed it in her will. Yet Dr. 
Dempster came as a prompt and timely aid. Dr. 
Bannister’s account of this fact is as follows: 
“ Providence went before him. A lady of wealth 
and great excellence of character bad devised by 
will in properties situated in the city of Chicego 
a sufficient endowment of a theological institu- 
tion for the Methodist Episcopa! Church to be 
located within or near the city of Chicago. The 


him to act with them in establishing the prelim- 
inary school of what soon after became by char- 
ter the “ Garrett Biblical Institute” at Evans- 
ton, fl. To his glowing faith in Providence this 
was a message direct from heaven. He stepped 
at once into this open door, and was sbortly in- 
stalled, with two teachers, as an instructor of 
nineteen students for the firat year, this prelim- 
inary arrangement closing in 1855-'66. On the 
death of Mrs Garrett, the founder, the perma- 
nent faculty was organized, with himself, by 
courtesy of his colleagues, titled the senior pro- 
fessor. 
Thus, although Mrs. Garrett was the sole found- 
er of the Garrett Biblical Institute at Hvans- 
ton, he was an eminent factor in promoting its 
organization at the outset of its grand life and 
progress, He was a stalwart pioneer with others 
in the actual development of theological schools 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, although 
there were others in advance of him who gladly 
welcomed his timely and vigorous help. 
He had determined to found a theological 
seminary near the junction of the Platte River 
with the Missouri, and to endow this or some 
other school of the prophets with at least $15,000 
of his own property. He had it in his mind to 
proceed westward to Valitorula, and there plant 
the seeds of another theological school, But 
submitting to a surgical operation, he was inter- 
rupted ere the work wes done; but there can be 
no doubt that he, like David, was approved of 
God because all this was in his heart. 
lt mast be conceded by all who knew Dr. 
Dempster that he had a versatile, subtle and 
very original genius, sustained in all its activ- 
ities by a wondrous power of will without arro- 
gance or obstinacy. Thus under obstacles that 
would have overpowered most minds, by incon- 
ceivable labor he became a good Eaglish acholar, 
very well versed in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
but especiaily in logic, metaphysics, ethics and 
theology. His mind was always on the alert and 
full of flashing fire. His methods of thought 
were chiefly a priori, the grounds of which by 
intuition and elaboration he had thoroughly 
canvassed. His reading was extensive and his 
mind well-furnished. In the pulpit, when one 
had bevome familiar with his methods, he was 
intensely interesting, although not every one 
could ascend to the lofty culminations of his 
thoughts. On the platform he was often ornate 
and classic in his productions. In teaching he 
had the art of inspiring his pupils with an eager 
enthusiasm akin to his own. In conversation 
he wes always entertaining and instructive, 
often humorous, frequently quaint, and giving 
utterance to proverbs and mottoes. It was one 
of his peculiar powers to utter great facte in 
short sentences. Thirty years of his preaching 
were gharacterized by this peculiarity, His sen- 
tences were often bold and startling. At one 
time in a sermon referring to those about him 
who taught infant damnation, he said: “ Any 
man who will stand up before a congregation 
and consign these iunocents to hell, ought to 
have his lips sealed with an eternal frost.’ To 
his students he once said: “ You need have no 
fear that the crow-bar of the geologist will ever 
pry up the Rock of Ages; or the telescope of the 
astronomer discover spots on the Sun of Right- 
eousness.” ‘I'o one of his colleagues at Concord, 
expressing to him a doubt whether he had done 
wisely in leaving the pastoral work for the pro- 
feasor’s chair, he said: “ Why, brother, which 
is better, to make the salt or put it on the 
meat?” At another time, referring to the ease 
with which Satan assails the unwary, unwatch- 
ful soul, he said: ‘‘ Satan to destroy a soul can 
come in through a key-hole a3 well as through a 
barn door.”’ In like way, both In teaching and 
in ordinary converse, he let drop in laconic 
phrase some of the purest and most precious 
gems of thought. 
In person he was slight, straight, rather inclin- 
ing to be tall,with a bright eye,but a face with- 
out color and almost ghastly, yet set in the very 
+ centre of tranquillicy with a benevolent and 
very pleasant aspect of features and muuth. Inthe 
calmest voice, not unmusical, with great distinct- 
ness of utterance, be would opsn his discourse 
very clearly ; and, ere he had gone far, some orig- 
inal thought would flash out; and then a little 
farther on,as you watched the graceful towering 
and curving of his thought, there would be an 
outburst that would disclose a cluster of truths, 
somewhat like the gems of pure and varied 
light shown by a rocket in ite descent. His 
soul in discourse seemed full of pent-up fires. 
Here I am reminded of a remark of Father Tay- 
lor concerning him: ‘“ Dempster’s a walking 
corpse; but if you touch him, the lightning will 
stream out after you.” This is poetry indeed; 
but it meant a living reality. Dr. Dempster, if 
he was original and singular in his thought- 
flights, had in his make-up no affectation. He 
rarely used a violent gesture or a boisterous ex- 
plosion of voice. His heart was simple, child- 
like and loving. His sou! was replete with hon- 
esty, integrity, compassion, and fellow-feeling. 
His highest aspiration was to do good, honor 
God, and save men, To make himself useful, he 


spared no pains. He made it a habit to retire at 
nine o’clock at night, and he rose at four in the 
morning, thus gaining time for study, exercise, 
and all his regular tolls. Few men were ever 
more busy than he in his regular work; few 
could excel him in dashing off a lecture or pre- 
paring asermon, and he never Jaubed with un- 
tempered mortar. At death, though his cher- 
ished p!ans were thwarted, he was calm and re- 
signed. He was justly prised, and most by 
those who knew him best. We praise God for 
His timely gift of him to Methodism and to 
the world. His intellectual and theological char- 
acter will bear a careful scrutiny, 


Concord, N. H. 








THE STILL HOUR. 
Growth of Consciousness. 


If young people could be as fully conscious of 
their intellectual and moral poverty as they are 
pretty sure to be should they live to be old, it 
would doubtless have the effect of making them 
less assertive of their capability of rightly doing 
some things. But a consciousness of one's lim- 
itations and weaknesses is a matter of growth, 
and in many instances this is slow and requires 
along experience of trial and failure. A very 
learned man, possessing a mind of profound 
acuteness, suid: “If I had been as fully con- 
scious in my younger . 

old age, of my inoredible intellectual noveusy 
could not have endured the prospect of my ite 
asa watveserty provensoe, wlan from such a 


source, this very significant. And 
some Christians capable of secing a lesson bere t 





Being Saved. 


Salvation is something more than a single 
event of the soul’s deliverance from spiritual 
death. It is a process as well asanact. It con- 
sists in a continuous deliverance from sin, from 
the dominion of death, and from the power of 
the devil. It isa great thing to be saved out of 
spiritual darkness and translated into the king- 
dom of light, It is even a greater thing to 
thenceforth be daily and hourly saved trom self- 
declension, from self-ruling, from disobedience 
to God, from obstinacy and destructive igno- 
rance. We need to be saved from today’s weak- 
ny today's doubts, from today's blun- 
ere. @ canno 
vation. The a am Will wot celine 
for today. The manna of today must be new 
fresh from high heaven. The salvation of the 


resent hour is the power b " 
Se enlarged in God» 7 ERED Sp Meike 


Keep Steady Hold. 


Christian believer, keep stiff and steady hold 
of the might of God. Let no alien enticements 
lure you from that steadfast grip. Form no 
alliances which would compromise your safety 
in the strength of attachment to Omnipotence. 
Be shy of coquetting with even those innocent 
amusements which seem to make no serious 
demands on one’s good intentions. The greatest 
danger often lies where there appears to be the 
least danger. The worst temptations are those 
which are overspread witb promises of personal 
wr ver nti The evil one is anxious to keep his 
victims from believing th 
it goraeet, would make ood yee Rn 
Take no chances on doubtful expedients, Your 
only safety lies in keeping steady hold on the 


unchanging and inexhaustible God, ‘ 
alertness in all duty. od. This means 


The Choice of Field. 


James Martineau says: “ Soldiers of the cross, 
it is not for us, but for our Leader and our Lord, 
to choose the field; it is ours, taking the station 
which He assigns, to make it the field of truth 
and honor, though it be the field of death.” Of 
one thing we may be certain: if we be in down - 
right earnest to work for the Lord in just such 
ways as He desires, He will choose for us the 
precise field in which we can do our best to 
serve Him, And such fleld God will lead us into, 
not by miraculous power, but by providential 
orderings and by spiritual constraint. The field 


may not always be yuite agreeable to 

side of our nature, re it will prove to ae 

shall justify the wisdom and goodness of God 

and bring to us thesign of His approval. By 

= — let the responsibility of choles rest on 
od, 





Denouncing Error. 


We are not only to renounce error, but also to 
denounce it. There is, however, very sorious 
objection to the manner in which some people 
denounce error. In their zeal to defend what 
they believe to bethe truth, they exhibit undue 
harshness towards the errorists, using stinging 
epithets and making ugly accusations against 
them. This, instead of convincing their oppo- 
nents of their errors and winning them to the 
truth, embitters them and makes them more in- 
hospitable to the truth. It is quite probable 


tbat denouncing error in the wrong spir! 

hence in a bad manner, has done — to drive 
some people into infidelity. It is certain that 
unless we denounce error in the spirit of Christ 
—and how much this means! — we make a 
grave mistake. 














fact was known to but few persons, who, when 
made adware that Dr. Dempster was seeking a de- 





Mperannuated, then two at Watertown again, 


sirable location in the West, warmly, invited 





“ Pure and Sure.” 
eveland: 
BAKING POWDER. 
The best that money can buy.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 
Rev. Kdward M. Taylor, D. D. 


HE Seventh Annual Convention of the 

First General District of the Epworth 

League will be held in Providence, R. I., 
Sept, 29-Oct. 1, 


Historic Incidents and Coincidents. 


On the fifth day of February, 1631, the 
ship “ Lyon” arrived at Nantasket with a 
large cargo of provisions and twenty pas- 
sengers from the Old World. It was a most 
timely arrival, for the colonists of Massa- 
chusetts Bay were starving. There is, how- 
ever, another feature of the landing of this 
ship, more closely connected with the sub- 
ject of this Note-Book,'marking a crisis not 
only in the affairs of the Old Bay State, but 
in the broader field of American history. 
Roger Williams was one of the passengers 
on board that good ship “Lyon” —a 
young man of thirty-two years, a clear- 
headed, pious, scholarly young fellow, who 
became the founder of a new State, who 
was the William Penn of New England in 
his advocacy of just dealings with the 
American Indian. We all know the story 
of his banishment from the Massachusetts 
Bay Oolony — or his “ enlargement out of 
Massachusetts,’”’ as his most formidable an- 
tagonist, John Cotton, felicitously expressed 
the action of the court. 

Weare to hold our convention in the 
clty marking the locality of the first settle- 
ment in Rhode Island by this heroic exile. 
After the formal proclamation of his ban- 
ishment he was the recipient of some 
friendly suggestions from Winthrop and 
Winslow, the respective governors of Mas- 
sachusetts and Plymouth Bay Colonies, in- 
dicating to him the direction he should 
take as he went out from among them. 
These suggestions he interpreted as the 
hand of Divine Providence pointing out to 
him the way he should go. After fourteen 
weary weeks of winter wandering in the 
primitive forest, he settled upon a spot 
which seemed full of promise to his new 
career. This spot he called Providence — 
“for here,” said he, ‘‘God’s face have I 
seen.” Andthat saying is commonly re- 
ported among New England people (cer- 
tainly those of Rhode Island) even to this 
day. 

a way of coincidence it is worthy of 
note that our Oonvention meets in Provi- 
dence on the 26ist anniversary of the ban- 
ishment of Roger Williams, lacking but 
seven days — near enough to the real date 
to gather what sentiment is connected with 
this heroic lover of soul-liberty in the old 
Paritan days. 


Grand Excursion to Newport, R. |. 


A constituent part of this Convention is 
the excursion on Wednesday morning to 
Newport, the most famous summer resort 
on the American Continent. One of the 
commodious Providence River steamers 
has been chartered by the local committee 
and will take the members of the Oonven- 
tion down Providence River and out over 
the beautiful Nurragansett Bay to the city 
by the sea. Newport is a charming city 
and contains much to stir the imagination 
and fix the attention of the thoughtful tour- 
ist. It is the scene of the rescue work of 
Ida Lewis, the Grace Darling of the United 
States. The beautiful villas and stately 
mansions along the shore present in con- 
crete form the hundreds of thousands in 
money the aristocracy of wealth and fash- 
ion spend for a summer holiday. The old 
town of Newport is interesting for its 
quaint and picturesque appearance. The 
“Old Stone Mill,” with its unknown ori- 
gin, is noted for suggesting Longfellow’s 











“ Skeleton in Armor.” Commodore Perry 
was born in this neighborhood and lies bur- 
ied under a stately monument that justly 
commends his name to the memory of man- 
kind, Some years before the Boston Tea 
Party the people of Newport resisted the 
oppressive acts of the mother country and 
burned a British man-of-war in their ‘har- 
bor. During the Revolution 8,000 British 
and Hessian troops were quartered on the 
town. They destroyed 480 houses, robbed 
the town library (then the finest, with one 
exception, in America), cut down the or- 
chards for fire-wood, and carried off the 
town records. In this renowned city we 
are to spend three delightful hours under 
the escort of the Epworth League chapters 
of the Méthodist Episcopal churches of 
that vicinity. 

The sovial feature of the Convention is to 
be enjoyed during the sail to and from New- 
port.. Instead of the warm and crowded 
church vestry, we are to have the cool and 
spacious decks of our excursion steamer. 
The meeting of the Oabinet will be held in 
the cabin of the steamer on the return trip. 
This excursion feature of our Convention is 
worthy of the attention of those on the re- 
motest outekirts of our district. In fact, to 
some of us, it will be the occasion of a life- 
time. Oome, and make it a day to be re- 
membered, and an occasion of profit and 
pleasure. 


An Able and Attractive Program. 

It has never been the good fortune of the 
New England General District to secure the 
services of a Bishop on the convention 
program. This history is not because the 
Bishops are unwilling to favor us with thir 
presence, but our convention comes at a 
time of the year when their engagements 
are very pressing, and their presence is de- 
manded in other fields of church activity. 
This year we are doubly favored. Not only 
are we to have a Bishop, but our Epworth 
League Bishop, W. X. Ninde, is to give us 
the joy of his presence and the wisdom of 
his words. He is to speak to us on “ The 
Worker of the Period.”” Among the other 
distinguished speakers who are to give us of 
their wise counsels will be found the names 
of Rev. Henry A. Buttz, D. D., president of 
Drew Theological Seminary; Miss Ruth 
Marie Sites, an American girl born in 
China, who, with a Ohinese girl visit- 
ing America, will illustrate “ Missions 
Abroad;”’ Rev. O. A. Littlefield, superin- 
tendent of the Boston City Missionary So- 
ciety of our church, who with his corps of 
workers will have something to say con- 
cerning ‘‘ Missions at Home; Dr. J. M. 
Durrell, a member of a famous class of Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, who will 
speak on “ The True Spirit of the Epworth 
League.” “The Department Conferences, 
conducted by members of the cabinet, each 
department to have one hour and a half for 
its meeting, should be very profitable sea- 
sons. Junior League work will be present- 
ed by Mrs. G. M. Smiley and Mrs. R. L. 
Greene. ‘ Up-to-Date Christians ” will be 
described by President Abram W. Harris, 
of the Maine State College, Rev. J. H. Mc- 
Donald, of Newport, and Rev. John Gal- 
braith, Ph. D., of Boston. 

Plan for this Convention. Write it up; 
talk it up; “ lift ” it up; and let there be a 
great gathering of our young people to re- 
ceive the instruction and inspiration re- 
quired for effective work during the coming 
winter! 


22 Copeland St., Roxbury. 








The Hotizon. 
Rev. Frederick N. Upham. 


OUNG AMERIOA, fifteen million strong, 

is en route. The destination is not al- 

ways apparent, as the progress is not always 
direct. Restlessness is epidemic. An onlooker 
from any eminence would call the sight kalei- 
doscopic in ite ever-changing interest. In the 
midst of the surging throng it is quite likely 
that the advance will appear aimless. To some 
the pace seems so rapid that they call the age 
fast. Certain sad-hearted ones declare that the 
trend is downward with such a fearful gait that 
very soon the “ crack of doom ” willcome; while 
others of happier temperament, dreading neither 
the gaping aperture nor the deafening sound — 
whichever said “crack”? may mean — believe 
the world is even now in the gray twilight of 
the millennium’s glorious morning. All theories 
aud facts agree that we areon the move. The 
century’s message is now issued in the flowing 
script with its fresh and personal marks, and 
no more cast into the formal and impersonal 
stereotype. Methodism’s quinquennial change 
in the ministry is the solemnly reaffirmed policy 
of thechurch. Immigrants and emigrants on 
“ships that pass in the night ” are hastening 
between the Old World and the New. A sum- 
mer exodus of huge proportions leaves the city 


, homes for seashore and country sojourn. The 





homestead idea is waning, and the fireside witb 
its tender memories is becoming a poetic an- 
achronism. To “ get there” is the expressive, 
it not elegant, exponent of today’s persistency, 
push and pluck. Is the church ready for this 
age-movement? Wethink so. Never such ver- 
satility, never such aptoess, never such readi- 
ness! 
Our horizon view sees our young people 
Coming Home. 


From the rest of the past few weeks hundreds 
of young Christians will soon be returning to 
the regular routine of life — its school, ite shop, 
its church. With some we fear the religious 
lite has suffered. Among the Romans too many 
have done as the Romans do,and they don’t 
always do right. Temptation has come with the 
rush of a midsummer tempest, and fidelity has 
weakened in the enervating heat. A few weeks 
of relaxed faithfulness work incalculable harm. 
Should this word be read by one whom the coat 
fits, we urgently appeal to him, saying in the 
lines of the New Year’s hymn, — 
“ Come, let us anew our journey pursue, 
Roll round with the year, 
And never stand still till the Master appear.” 


A great multitude of young Christians are 
coming home re-invigorated. The rest has done 
them good. Bronzed faces, sprightly steps, 
glowing glances and a ready courage all tell 
that they have found what they sought, and are 
feeling well. The Apostile’s wish is ours: ‘‘ That 
you may be in health and prosper, even as your 
soul prospereth.” Spiritual vigor is true robust- 
ness. Inward purity is the genuine health- 
glow. Christian courage is ideal enthusiasm. 
Unless our churches feel the *‘ newness of life” 
in better service and holier endeavor, the bene- 
fit of the outing issmall, Our thought of the 
home-comers is that they will bring ozune, 
light, vim and grace to the work and workers 
who have “stood by the stuff.” 

A look toward any part of the horizon dis- 
closes the sight of hundreds who are 


Leaving Home. 


They are off for the school or college, or hound 
for the city in search of work, starting out alone 
in life’s competitive, exacting, uncertain strug- 
gle. Christian influences fora while will only 
be those that memory throwe about them, It 
takes time for Christian influence to weave its 
spell over the stranger in our great cities. 
Prayer’s unseen powers are holding many young 
people to the paths of the right. Via the throne 
of heaven, mother, father, brothers and sisters 
are restraining, constraining and affecting for 
good the wanderers from the old home. 

The church ought to follow with tender solic- 
itude her young people as they go away. Like 
the glorified Christ, in His revelation to John 
on Patmos, the church should say, “I know 
where thou dwellest.” Here is a fruitful fleld 
for Epworth work. Keep in correspondence 
with the members who are away. Let the home 
church still be their spiritual base of supplies. 

Strangers are Coming. 

These young peuple, for the first few Sundays, 
surely, these young people away trom home will 
gotochurch, Old habit asserts itself, promises 
are remembered, and so they are found at the 
Sabbath service. Whether they come or not 
after the first month depends largely upon the 
reception given to them the first week. So we 
call to the lookout committees to be alert, to the 
ushers to be attentive, and to every Christian to 
be careful to entertain strangers. The moving 
multitude of young people can be turned into 
the house of God if prayerful tact be used. 
Jesus was diplomatic. Pau! was apt. Standing 
where these great streams of changing haman- 
ity converge, let us “‘ by all means save some,” 


54 Monadnock St., Dorchester. 








PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSY 


WORKERS. 


Dept. of Spiritual Work. 


Rev. E. O. Thayer, D. D. 
First Vice President, 


HE Spiritual department conference at 
the Providence Oonvention will af- 
ford an excellent opportunity for Epworth 
Leaguers to tell all they know about con- 
ducting prayer-meetings, and also to learn 
some new, and perhaps better, methods. 
Let us remember what elements contribut- 
ed to the success of our best meetings in 
the home chapter, and be prepared to 
give some good hints. Also study up the 
difficulties and ask questions at the Oon- 
vention which may bring light from some 
source. 

In seeking information by correspondence 
with League presidents and secretaries the 
writer has found the greatest difficulty in 
getting replies from the larger chapters 
where the best plans are supposed to be in 
operation. Will such chapters be so court- 
eous and unselfish as to remember their 
weaker brethren and freely dispense their 
wisdom at the Convention ? 

Questions sent by mail to the first vice- 
president will be carefully studied and an- 
swers secured from wiser men than him- 
self, 

Among many importent topics to be dis- 


cussed will be that of leadership. How far 
should the efficiency of the meetings be 








tainly having a hard time while trying to 
carry out the “ itinerancy”’ in selecting 
leaders. 

Another weighty matter is the relation of 
the League meetings to the regular services 
of the church. How can they be harmo- 
nized to mutual advantage ? 

Methods of aggressive Christian work 
among the young outside of the churcheg 
should receive a large share of attention, 
This will include work in tenement-ho 
country school-houses, and various forms 
of out-door services. 

How the League can be more helpful to 
the Sunday-school is a too-much-neglected 
question, which, we hope, will call out some 
brilliant ideas. 

There is much just complaint that the or- 
ganization of the Epworth League hag 
checked the work of juvenile and young 
people’s missionary societies. How can 
this be remedied ? The proposition to make 
anew “department” for this branch of 
the work ought to be carefully discussed 
before the Board of Control is petitioned to 
make such an addition to our machinery, 

Let us pray that the uppermost query in 
all minds may be as to how the chapters 
may obtain the fullness of the Holy Spirit 
in preparation for a great revival this com- 
ing winter. 


Gardiner, Me. 





Dept. of Mercy and Help. 


Rev. I. P. Chase. 
Second Vice President. 


HE New England Epworth League Con- 
vention will soon convene at Provi- 
dence, R. I. The committee are planning 
for one of the best. Each department is to 
hold a conference, to consider the best 
methods of doing Epworth League work. 
We trust the Mercy and Help department 
will appreciate this opportunity for getting 
and doing good. Each line of work will 
receive due attention. 

That we may have a profitable conference 
and receive an inspiration and enthusiasm 
corresponding to the importance of our 
God-given work, that our efforts to cheer, 
aid, and win precious souls to Christ may 
be crowned with great success, let us — 

1. Pray for the convention. 

2. Let all who can, plan to attend, espe- 
cially those who hold office. 

$3. Before the 10th of September send a 
list of questions and suggestions concern- 
ing the methods and work of this depart- 
ment either to Rev. W. I. Haven, Brookline, 
Mass., Mrs. R. 8. Douglass, Plymouth, 
Mass., or Rev. I. P. Chase, Derby, Vt. 

4. Study the work, its demands, its pos- 
sibilities, and come prepared to ask and 
answer questions. 

I wish to extend a personal invitation to 
each second vice-president in New England 
to attend the conference of this depart- 
ment and help make it a grand success. 

Derby, Vt 





Dept. of Junior Work. 


Mrs. Annie E. Smiley. 
Supt. Junior League. 


A Camp-Meeting Experience. 
(To be read in Junior League Meeting.) 
T was a Friday afternoon at Sterling 
camp-meeting a good many years ago. 
The sermon was over, and an after-service 





More 


Medicinal value in a bottle of Hood's Sarsw 
parilla than in any other preparation. 


More skill is required, more care taken, more 
expense incurred in its manufacture. 
It costs the proprietor and the dealyr 


More but it costs the consumer Jess, as he 
gets more doses for his money. 
More curative power is secured by its peculiar 
combination, proportion and process, 
which makes it peculiar to itself. 
More people are employed and more space oe- 
cupied in its Laboratory than any other. 
More wonderful cures eBeste d and more tes 
—— jals received than by any otl:. 
More sales and mere increase year by year 
are reported by. dru 
More * are taking Bods Sarsaparills 
lay any other, and more are 
sata it today than ever before. 
STILL MORE ay might be 
mi why you should tak 


Hood’ Ss 
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The One True Blood Purifier. $1; six for $5. 


cure all Liver Ills and 
Hood’s Pills sick Headache. 25 cents 
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earnest appeals, and were kneeling at the 
altar, but four merry girls, who bovered on 
the outskirts, still remained outside, though 
an earnest-faced girl of twelve was visibly 


affected. 

“ Don’t stay any longer,’’ said the pretti- 
est girl of the four, “ let’s come down to 
Gates’ and see the boats and get some 
candy.” 

But the earnest-faced girl shook her head 
decidedly. ‘‘ My mother wants me to stay 
to the meetings,” she said. 

She did not say that she had solemnly 
promised the Lord not to let the camp- 
meeting pass without openly confessing 
Ohrist and giving herself to His service, 
but this was the truth, and this altar- 
service was the last opportunity to keep 
her promise. 

At last the song of invitation closed, and 
the prayers were about to begin. Oh, how 
heavy was. the heart of this cowardly 
twelve-year-old girl, who had let fear of 
being laughed at by her three merry com- 
panions keep her from doing her duty and 
keeping her promise to the Lord. It seemed 
to her that the door of mercy would be shut 
forever if she still held back, and an 
earnest prayer went up from the young 
heart: ‘*O Lord, let them sing one more 
verse, and I will go if it kills me!” 

Quick as an electric flash the unspoken 
prayer made its mute appeal, and the leader 
of the meeting said : “ I feel that there are 
others who want to come ; let us sing one 
more verse.” 

Straight as an arrow, without looking 
either to the right or to the left, our 
conscience-stricken girl walked to the altar 
and knelt in the straw. Oh, how short was 
the road to Jesus! Before her lips could 
frame a single word of prayer, a great wave 
of gladness swept over her, and * the peace 
of God which passeth all understanding ”’ 
had filled her heart. 

Others were coming, in response to that 
last invitation, and, as our happy girl moved 
a little to make room for them, she saw 
with joy her three merry, careless compan- 
ions kneeling close beside her. 

After the altar-service there was no fur- 
ther talk of boats or candy, for the sweet- 
est, holiest experience of a life-time had 
come to our four happy girls, and out among 
the trees, near the spot where now stands 
the Swedish Tabernacle, they knelt and 
sang and prayed and rejoiced together. 

Dear Juniors, if you have been hesitating 
and fearing the ridicule of your companions 
if you confessed Obriet, just remember that 
they are not half as careless as they appear, 
and are often waiting for you to take the 

first step that shall lead you and them to 
Jesus. 


Milford, Mass. 








THE SECRETARY’S DESK. 
Rev. W. T. Perrin. 


ERE it is! The program of the Seventh 
Annual Convention of the First General 
District Epworth League, to be held at Provi- 
dence, R. [., Sept. 29 to Oct. 1, 1896. Read it 
through carefully. Read what Dr. Taylor has 
to say about It in “ The President’s Note- Book.” 
Then tell me how a wide-awake Epworth 
leaguer can stay away unless compelled to do 
80. 
Program. 
The exercises, unless otherwise stated, will be held in 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Ohurch. 
TuRsDAY. 

1.0 P, M., Introductory Services. 

146, Address of Welcome to Providence, Mayor Edwin 
D. McGuinness; Response, President Edward 
M. Taylor, D. D. 

4,10, Selection, Trinity M. E. Church Quartet. 

Offering. 

4%, Convention Sermon, Rev. Henry A. Butts, D. D., 
Madison, N. J., President Drew Theological 
Seminary. 

$00, Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Benediction. 


— 




















PILLS 


“ Having been subject, for years, to 
constipation wit it Lye able to 
find much relief, I at last tried Ayer’s 

lis, and testify that I have derived 

nefit from their use. For vy 4 


thee pis everynight —: W: Bow 


CONSTIPATION. 





WEDNESDAY. 
64.™.,8unrise Prayer-meeting, led by Rev. 0. W. 


9.36, Missions at Home — An Hour with the University 
Settlement of the Bpworth League in Boston, 
conducted by Rey. ©. A. Littlefield, corre- 


sion, and brief addresses by Revs, ©. A. Lit- 
tlefield and R, L. Clark on “The Epworth 
League House;" Prof. Harriette J. Oooke, 
“The Medical Mission;" Mre. RB, L. Olark, 
“ The Work for Children; " Miss ©. B. Hoxie, 


ception to Bishop Ninde aud genera! sociable 
upon the steamer, Three hours in historic, 
picturesque, and world-renowned Newport. 
Meeting of Cabinet on the return trip. 

7.90 P. M., at Infantry Hall, Devotional 

1.46, Bxercise by “ Cheerful Givers.” 

7.0, Address, “ The Missionary Spirit of the Epworth 
League,” Rev. J. M. Durrell, of Nashua, N. H. 

Chorus. 

8.90, Address,“ The Worker of the Period,” Bishop 
W. X. Ninde, Detroit, Mich., President of the 
Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal 
Ohurch. 

Hymna. 
Benediction. 
THurnsvar. 

6a.M., Sunrise Prayer-meeting, led by Rev. H. B. 
Cady, Providence, BR. I. 

d to 10,30, Departmental Oonferences, conducted by 
Members of the Cabinet of the First General 
District League — Department of Adminie- 
tration, conducted by Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., 
Boston, Mass.; Department of Spiritual Work, 
conducted by Rev. B. 0. Thayer, Gardiner, 
Me.; Department of Mercy and Help, con- 
ducted by Rev. I. P. Chase, Derby, Vt.; De- 
partment of Literary Work, conducted by 
Rev. W. J. Yates, Rockville, Conn.; Depart- 
ment of Social Work, conducted by Rev. EB. P. 
Herrick, Springfield, Mass.; Department of 
Junior Work, conducted by Mrs, Annie B. 
Smiley, Milford, Mass. 

Bach conference will have a separate place of meet- 

ing. The leaders will be assisted by eminent special- 

ists. 

10.40, Address, “ The Ideal Junior League,” by Mrs. 
R. L. Greene, Somerville, Mass. 

11.10, Business Session — Reports; Blection of Officers; 
oO id jon of A d t to the © tit 
tion Proposed by the Cabinet; Miscellaneous 
Business. 

2p. M., “ Let all the people praise Thee, 0 God.” 

2.16, Addresses: “ Up-to-Date Ohristians.” 

“In Intellectual Oulture,” President Abram W. 
Harris, 8c. D., of Maine State College. 

2.60,“ In Oivic Activity,” Rey. J. H. McDonald, New- 
port, R, I. 

3.26, Collection. 

3.90, Bolo. 

8.36, “ In Spiritual Power,” Rev. John Galbraith, Ph. D., 
Boston. 

410, Closing Exercises. 

Hymn, “ God be with you.” 
Benediction. 


Entertainment. — Visitors at the Convention 
will be comfortably accommodated with food 
and lodging at prices ranging from 75 cents to 
$5 per day, according to their desires. 

Transportation. — Arrangements have been 
made with the New England Passenger Associ- 
ation, inwhich are included the leading rail- 
roads of New England, for the rate of full fare 
going and one-third returning, on the certifi- 
cate plan, 

Delegates. — Each local chapter is entitled to 
one delegate at large,and one for each twenty 
members or fraction of the same. The pastor of 
every church in which there is a League ts a 
delegate ex officio. 

Circulars containing the program and full in- 
formation will be mailed about Sept.ito the 
pastors of the First General District and to the 
presidents of the Leagues. 


88 G St., South Boston. 














Are We Doing Our Duty? 


HEN the Epworth League was formed 
plaus were made to give attention to 
the cause of Christian missions. That feature 
of our work was made prominent by being 
placed in Department No.1. The idea was to 
stimulate the circulation of missionary litera- 
ture, to arrange for holding missionary meet- 
ings, and to promote missionary enthusiasm in 
all proper ways. A few chapters have from the 
first emphasized the cause of missions, Others 
started out well, but their zeal soon grew cold. 
Still others have never attempted any missionary 
work worthy of the name. 

Considering the obligation resting upon us 
and the extraordinary opportunities we have 
had, we do not hesitate to say that the Bpworth 
League has fallen far short of doing its duty by 
this great cause. 

Why this failare? There are several reasons. 
The chief one, however, has been a misconcep- 
tion of the action of the General Conference of 
1892, when the League was formally adopted. 
Prior to that time an effort had been made by 


assume certain financial obligations in their 
interest. Some of our leaders thought they saw 





ing clause was adopted: ‘ No collection shall be 
taken by the Epworth League of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church except for League purposes.” 
This assumed that members of the League, who 
are also for the most part members of the church, 
would contribute toward missions and the other 
great benevolences through the regular chan- 
nels. We personally wrote in the sentence after 
the type-written copy of the constitution had 
been prepared, and know that there was not the 
slightest idea of discouraging the most active 
Epworth efforts to promote all these worthy 
causes. The impression has somehow gotten 
abroad that the clause which we have quoted 
liberates the League from obligations to the 
cause of missions. And this misconception is 
chiefly responsible for the decline of missionary 
zeal in the Epworth League. 

This is peculiarly unfortunate because when 
the Epworth League was formed it took the 
place in many churches of a prosperous young 
people’s missionary society. In a church in the 
suburbs of Chicago there were three juvenile 
missionary organizations. These societies did a 
remarkable educational work for years. The 
young people became informed upon current 
missionary movements and were in close touch 
with the aggressive enterprises of the church 
at home and abroad. Zeal for missions rose 
mountain-high, and the work of the young 
people was no small factor in the large colleo- 
tions which that church annually contributed. 
Now there is no young people’s missionary 
society, and the Epworth chapter of the church 
pays no attention whatever to that great cause. 
We could mention other cases of the same kind. 
The saddest thing about it is not the financial 
loss sustained by the local church and the Mis- 
sionary Society, but the positive loss of the 
young people themselves. 

The Epworth League must awake! We can- 
not afford to grow narrow in our sympathies. 
We must not allow ourselves to become self- 
centred. We must again and again remind 
ourselves that every human soul has a claim 
upon us, and that we are under positive obliga- 
tions to take or send the Gospel message to the 
most distant corners of the earth. 

The Christian Endeavor Society is doing more 
for the cause of missions than we are, The Bap- 
tist Union is ahead of us in missionary zeal and 
self-sacrifice, Several other young psople’s soci- 
eties are leaving us behind. 

The Epworth League must awake! We must 
get into vital relations with the great move- 
ments of the church for the salvation of the 
world, We must do this for the sake of the 
millions living in heathen darkness, and we 
muat do it for our own sakes! 

We do not mean by this that our young people 
should inaugurate a great money-raising cam- 
paign. That is not the chiefest thing. We do 
mean that we should begin a far-reaching mis- 
sionary educational movement. We should read, 
read, read, and talk, talk, talk, and pray, pray, 
pray, about missions until our hearts are all 
aglow with missionary enthusiasm. 

The Epworth League has within ite ranks the 
Methodism of tomorrow. Is that church of to- 
morrow to be a great, unselfish, soul-loving, 
soul- winning, heroic, world-conquering church? 
Then our young people must throw selfishness 
to the winds, and devote themselves to the 
most magnificent missionary campaign ever 
known in the history of our denomination. — 
Epworth Herald. 








Maine Epworth League Convention. 


HE fourth annual convention of the Maine 
Epworth League opened at Pratt Memo- 
rial Cburch, Rockland, Wednesday afternoon, 
July 29. For nearly twenty-four hours enthusi- 
astic bodies of delegates had been arriving in 
the city. These were met by courteous mem- 
bers of the local chapter and conducted to the 
church, where Messrs. D. A. Packard and L. 8. 
Robinson greeted them and arranged for enter- 
tainment. 

For two days Rockland’s streets were familiar 
with the badges and colors of the Epworth 
League. Nature smiled auspiciously on this 
gathering of young people, and made this city 
by the sea look its best. The citizens strength- 
ened an already enviable —_ for being 
hospitable to conventions. Everybody felt wel- 
ing of the pastor, 


come the cordial ee 
Rev. U. W. Bradlee, who is also president of the 





At 3 o'clock the convention was formal) 
optged, oy the president, Hon. ¥. Nickerson, 
of Houlton, Mayor f-yt! 


joy, in behal 
citizens, welcomed the 4 to Rockiana’ 
Rev. C. W. Bradiee, in his usual lively manner, 
then welcomed them to the church and League, 
Mr. Nickerson responded in a fitting manner. 
After a solo by Mr. March, gh W. Par 
preac: the conven- 
trom Luke de; 40: “ And He showed 
Christ’s hands were 
kingly, clean, brotherly, bay helpful, triendiy 
and wounded hands. Patri ic love and pater- 
nal love are beautiful, but Christ’s love is deep- 
<, Secader, richer. The sermon was an inspira- 


The evening session commenced with an 
voluntary by Miss Annie L. Orie, who was the 
organist of the convention. A the praise 
service Mr. G. R. and Miss Libbie Wii- 
son, of New York, ren ® duet which was 
worthy of the enthusiastic applause given. 

The address of the evening was by Rev. Wm. 
Nast Brodbeck, D. D., of Boston, on “ Why I 
ama Methodist.” Though he spoke at length, 
the audience listened attentively, so interesting 
was his manner of presenting this important 
subject. Anecdotes and bite of humor assisted 
in impressing upon youn people the advan- 

of and reasons for being a Methodist. 

t the close of the address Rey, and Mrs. 
Bradlee, Mr, Nickerson, State ident, and 
Miss Miller, secretary, received the delegates in 
the vestry, where light refreshments were served 
by members of the local chapter and a social 
t 2 = joyed. * 

o’clook Thursday morning a goodly num- 
ber attended the sunrise prayer-meeting ied by 
L, F. Bachelder, of Rockland. 

At 8.30 the convention again assembled. After 
the S service and a piano solo by Miss Lou- 
ise Chase, of Bucksport, Miss Grace Wyman, of 
Kent’s Hill, read a r on“ What More and 
Better can We Do ? t was full of excellent 
suggestions for workers in the Spiritual Work 
department. Miss Annie G, Pratt, of Olinton, 
read a well-illustrated, Sa oo and impor- 
tant paper on the Mercy and Help department, 
One of the best papers was b rs. Annie L. 
Worth, of Brewer, on “' How to Make the Wheel 
Go in the Literary Department.’’ Several took 
er in the discussion that followed, adding 

os suggestions for the work of each depart- 
ment. 

After a solo from Elijah, “ O rest in the Lord,” 
by Miss Carrie EB. Miller, of Lewiston, the re- 
ports of chapters and officers followed. Bixty 
chapters delegates at the morning session 
who reported the work of their Leagues. 

The vice-presidents — F, M. Strout, Miss Ma- 
bel W. aut pod Miss Jennie M. OCoiby, and Rev, 
©, O, Whidden — reported the work done 
throughout the State in each department. These 
reports gave evidence that the work of corre- 
sponding with each League, commenced this 
year by the various members of the cabinet, will 
do good and bring about a union of the chap- 
ters, thus increasing the interest in the State 
convention. 

In the afternoon Rev. ©, L. Ponghest present- 
ed a favorable report forthe Junior department 
throughout the State. 

The secretary, Miss Oarrie 1. Miller, gave an 
encouraging report of the work, showing an in- 
crease of chapters and membership, an inclina- 
tion to more systematic work in the chapters, 
and a broadening of interest among Methodist 
young people. here are 154 chapters, witha 
mem hip of about 8,000. 

Rev. Wm. Wood, treasurer, reported a balance 
on hand for the work of the ensuing r. 

The last eseay of the day was by Miss Louise 
Packard, of —2 on * How can the League 
Help the Pastor?” Delegates who listened to 
this paper ought to have returned to their 
homes with new ideas on this important part of 
the work. It was the universal opinion t the 
essays at this convention were the best ever pre- 
sented at a like assembly. 

Kesolutions were adopted extending thanks 
to the Epworth Leaguers, the pastor and 
of Pratt Memorial, and the good people of ik- 


land in eneral, who 80 heertily invi the con- 
vention to their beautiful city and so generously 
opened their homes and hearts; to the various 


lines of travel for liberal reduction in fares; to 
the speakers and musicians, and to all who aid- 
ed to make the convention ram one of the 
best in the history of the State ue; also to 
the Y. M. C, A. of Rockland for the kindly and 
courteous ffer of their convenient rooms for 
the use of the convention. 

A resolution was also adopted gegestting the 
resignation of “the honored and painstaking 
pre ep Miss Uarrie EB. Miller, who feels con- 
strained, after four years of most faithful and 
efficient service, to retire.”’ 

It was urged that those churches which have 


_ [Continued on Page 12.) 
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The Family. 


“LOOK UP—LIFT UP.” 
Henry Francis Stedman. 


Look up! 
For from God’s throne above, 
The source of light and love, 
Come biessings to thy heart 
From Him whose child thou art. 


Look up! 
But also look around, 
And let thy life abound 
To bless thy neighbor’s lot 
With love which faileth not. 


Look up! 
Fail not to look within 
Thy heart. No trace of sin 
Must in that heart abide 
If God would there reside. 


Lift up! 
The erring and the weak 
Thy loving care bespeak ; 
The fallen thou canst raise, 
And win the Master’s praise. 


Worcester, Mass. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Our road stretches on, 

And we follow, for follow we must, 

Ite track through the heat and the dust 
Toward horizons unknown; 

Joy spreads her fair tent by the way, 

Love clings to us, bidding us stay, 
But ahead and alone 

Lies our path, and though lingering and slow 
Are our feet, yet we go. 


— PRISCILLA LEONARD, in Outlook. 


When He takes your work away and bids 
you no longer to do good and obedient 
things, but only to be good and obedien 
surely that is not the death of faith. Tha 
fd oe faith’s transfiguration. — Phillips 

rooks. 


There is One who cannot be deceived. 
He sees through our prayers and under our 
broad pbylacteries. He looketh upon the 
heart — He trieth the reins. Though we 
make our own nest in the highest clefts, 

et will He bring us down. At the sound- 
ng of the resurrection trump there will be 
a Saking off of gold dust and tinsel; men 
will come out of their graves and blush 
when they read their own epitaphs. Then 
shall we see face to face and know as we 
are known. The play will be over, the 
footlights out, the costumes laid away, the 
playhouse shut. No» more acting! We 
shall stand forevermore in the clear light 
of God. — David J. Burrell, D. D. 


Piety is not necessarily increased wv 
avoiding the common —— life. e 
could not become better Christians a 4 go 
ing into the desert where there is nothing 
to be done, The very best people are they 
who are hardest worked in common affairs. 
Some one meeting Wilberforce on the 
street asked him, ‘* Brother, how is it with 
your soul?” ‘ Really,’’ replied the —_ 

hilanthropist, “ I have been so busy about 

ese poor Negroes I had forgotten that I 
had a soul.” Oan one doubt that such un- 
conscious labors for those poor slaves made 
Wilberforce a larger and better man than 
could any amount of meditation? Paul’s 
tent-making never hurt his piety. — D. 0. 
Mears, D. D 

24 
A beautifal room with tinted walls 
A bust where the colored sunlight falls, 
A lace-hung bed with a satin fold, 
A lovely room all blue and gold, — 
And weariness. 


A qnaint old room with rafters bare, 
A low white bed, a rocking-chair, 
A book, a stalk where a flower had been, 
An open door, — and al! within 
« Peace and content. 
— Anna J, Grannis. 


The Christian need not, in honor to God, 
long for the rudimentary heart-searchin 
that he began with, any more than the 
merchant for his youthful clerkship, or the 
successful writer for bis early rebuffs. The 
holiness of discomfort grows evermore into 
the higher holiness of unconsciousness and 
enjoyment. There is a demand for men 
who dare to enjoy God. God comes into 


dares to 


the only that will draw all 
ties into it. There are honest and dishon- 
est ways of attaining tothis, We can all 
enjoy it so long as it flowers out into grati- 
and P . There is glamour about 
work that gets recognized, and it makes 
work light so long as it lasts; but it we 
and harder as me ei Be tably 

nly when God's 


service. The saint on earth is like a 
potted plant; when the roota get too 
or the e gardener sees the 


Ee 


pot, w h was mded to preserve it, is 
warfing and killing it, he breaks the a 
and takes the plant out and transplants it 


* To those everlasting gardens 
Where seraphs walk and angels are the wardens.”’ 


— Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


known to afew friends; they die, and the 
talent is buried in their coffin. Jesus says 
No. It has at last been sown for the har- 
vest; it will come into the open and blos- 
som in another land. These also are being 
trained — trained —286 They are the 
reserve of the race, kept behind the hill till 
God requires it. They will their chance; 
they will come into their kingdom, 


‘* Where the days bury their golden suns 
In the dear hopeful west. 


The continuity of life lifts the shadow also 
from another mystery — the lives that have 
been cut off in their prime. When one is 
richly endowed and carefully trained, and 

come to the zenith of wer, his 
sudden removal seems a reflection on the 
economy of God’s kingdom. Why call this 
man to the choir celestial when he is so 
much needed in active service? Accord- 
ing to Jesus, he has not sunk into inaction 
so much subtracted from the forces of 
righteousness. He bas gone where the fet- 
ters of this body of humiliation and em- 
barrassment of adverse circumstances shall 
be no longer felt. We must not think of 
him as withdrawn from the field; we must 
im © him asin the van of battle. We 
must follow him, our friend, with hope and 
a high heart. 


No, at noonday, in the bustle of man’s work- 
time 


’ 
Greet the unseen witha cheer ; 
Bid him forward breast and back as either 
should be, 
‘Strive and thrive,’ ory, ‘speed, fight on, 
fare ever 
There as here! ’”’ 


— Rev. JoHn WATsON, in ‘‘ The Mind of the 
Master.”’ 








FILLING IN NICHES. 


Mrs. Harriet A, Cheever. 


66} TELL, but Doctor ” —— 

“Oan’t stop another moment, 
my dear. I’ve given the matter the most 
careful attention, and made thorough and 
repeated examination. Now, much as I 
deplore saying it, I feel convinced your 
present plans must be abandoned. You 
won’t distress your mother, I know, by 
appearing unhappy, or as if you thought 
yourself ill used. We all have to bow to 
the inevitable sooner or later. Sorry it 
comes to you to meet disappointment so 
early in life, but it may not prove altogether 
a disadvantage after all.”’ 

A door shut quietly, and Margaret Merritt 
was alone. 

Good-by to many a fond dream, and the 
favorite anticipations of her buoyant gir)- 
hood! . 

Economically reared, educated to the 
extent afforded in her native town, Mar- 
garet had looked forward to this day ever 
since entering the high school — the time 
when she intended preparing herself as an 
expert at type-writing and stenography. 

A fair representative of the practical, 
self-reliant girl of today, Margaret meant 
to have a resource, Never would she marry 
merely to secure w home, cramping her 
youthful energies in directions where lay 
her strongest longings. Nor would she rest 
content in sharing her mother’s narrow in- 
come so she might figure as a lady of 
leisure until perhaps “ something might 
turn up.” Because one foolishly sanguine 
Micawber came out all right after untold 
stress in waiting for the favorable turn, it 
was no proof that people of that stamp 
would even generally meet success at last. 
Now, actually in company with graduation 
from school came her mother’s more deli- 
cate state of health and the cruel announce- 
ment of the physician that her eyesight 
would admit no farther study, and the 
coveted equipment for future profit and 
independence must be given up. 

“ Only the drudgery of housework, of all 
things! ” she sighed, the moment.she was 
by herself. “I wonder if ever another 
poor girl was more completely thwarted 
thanI am!” 

It had been Margaret’s inclination to 
argue the stern facts; to attempt showing 





the doctor that she might at least make a 
; beginning, and possibly her eyes would 
stand the cautious application, and even 





grow stronger aftera time. Nouse! Dr. 
Oomstock arrived at no hasty conclusions, 
and, once he had pronounced upon a case, 
opposing arguments were fruitless. 

Rebellion, it must be confessed, was not 
entirely absent from’ mind or heart when 
Margaret at last laid aside all hope concern- 
ing her cherished plans. “ Eighteen, and 
brought to a dead stand-still,”” she mur- 
mured, ‘“ Inspiriting, I must say — brought 
to a pass where I can only brew and bake, 
striving meantime not to let mother dis- 
cover my real bitterness of soul.” 

Yet brew and bake she did right bravely 
during the day, and sigh and mourn she 
also did when alone by herself at night. 

Thanks to the progress and advantages 
of the present day, Margaret had been an 
eager reader, and interwoven with the 
pleasure derived from many of the stories 
in which she had delighted was uncon- 
sciously infused many lessons of high moral 
teaching and many examples worthy of 
imitation. Now, dimly at first, but gradu- 
ally growing more distinct, came struggling 
recollection of a story she had read years 
before in the magazine that had been one 
of her childhood’s charms, and that im- 
pressed itself at the time in a special 
manner. It was all about a poor disabled 
soldier who from pure patriotism and an 
indomitable sense of duty was continually 
aiming in little ways to serve the country in 
whose defence he had become impaired. 
Whether his perseverance and loyalty led 
eventually to any degree of distinction 
Margaret could not recall, but more and 
more plainly she remembered the personal 
satisfaction and. content that grew out of 
his self-abnegation and manful endeavor to 
serve the general good. 

And one night she fought a silent, deci- 
sive battle by herself. ‘‘There won’t any 
visible laurels crown my brow in con- 
sequence of last night’s conflict,” she said 
smilingly to herself in the morning, ‘ but 
its quiet results will greatly ease, I believe, 
my own heart and life.” 

Her more care-free countenance did not 
escape her mother’s watchful eye. 

“Going to make another attempt at 
studying, Margaret ?”’ she asked, a little 
concern in her voice. 

“No, ma,” with a restful smile. “ I’ve 
only decided on a new kind of occupation 
— one that won’t tax my sight in the least. 
But I’ve an idea I shall make a success of 
it.”’ 

* Going to tell what it is ? ” 

* Oh, yes; I’m going to fill in niches.” 

** Fill in niches! ” 

** Yes, ma, willingly and cheerfully.” 

‘* What particular niche do you think of 
filling first, my child ? ” 

** Oh, as to that, time must tell.” 

And because she was resolved to accept 
courageously and without further repining 
her altered lot, Margaret sang as she went 
about her work. And the more persistently 
regret labored to rise to the surface, the 
more blithely rose her voice in song. 

One evening, Mr. Cushman, a neighbor, 
called. 

‘* Miss Margaret,’ he began, apologetic- 
ally, ‘I beg you won’t think me presum- 
ing, but some of our little people in town 
are trying to get up an entertainment in 
aid of a poor couple who have a home, but 
are going to need many comforts as cold 
weather approaches. What drags is the 
matter of singing. I can’t find any one 
willing to drill them. But my wife often 
hears you singing away like a lark, and we 
know you have sung at school exhibitions a 
few times, so, though wife tried to prevent 
me, I’ve made bold to come and ask if you 
could be persuaded to help us.” 

A few days previously Margaret would 
not have considered the proposition, but 
would politely have declined it at once. 
Baffled in more aspiring directions, the 
thought of drilling a company of incorrect 
little warblers would not have been at all to 
her mind, But after a moment of silence 
she replied, cordially, — 

“ Yes, I will do my best, since you are 
kind enough to trust me.’’ 

Her neighbor’s face broke into a smile of 
surprised relief at the delightfully prompt 
consent, as with many thanks he withdrew. 

‘Niche number one,’ said Margaret, as 
her mother regarded her inquiringly. 

“ Oh, that is the idea, is it ?’’ she replied. 
“Going to be helpful wherever you can. 
Well, my darling, may God bless you in it! 
He will, I know.” 

The quick perceptions of the mother 
needed no added enlightenment as to the 
battle that had been waged and won. 

Teaching the little folks their merry songs 
proved much pleasanter than Margaret 
would have believed, and when hearty 
thanks and a beautiful bouquet attested 
due recognition of her services, she felt 











— — 
— 


that disappointments might have their 
compensation after all. Then there came 
a note one day written in a cramped ang 
trembling hand, thanking her anew for the 
part she had taken in bringing welcome 
aid to a couple of old people who wished to 
express thus personally their gratitude ang 
kindly wishes. The little entertainment 
had been a pleasing success. 

** I didn’t expect niches would be so agree. 
able,” she said laughingly to her mother 
but a tear glimmered in her eye also. : 

The next week brought news of Uncle 
John Merritt’s severe illness. Uncle John 
was not a pleasant old man. He was poor, 
irritable, and comparatively unfriended, 
His lame housekeeper, an elderly woman, 
who for the sake of a home waited upo 
him and shared his plain living, wrote say- 
ing she felt completely worn out with 
watching and fatigue. 

“I’m sorry for John,” said Mrs. Merritt, 
folding up the letter, “and I’m sorry for 
Mrs. Oook, too, but this is a matter where I 
am unable to offer any assistance.” 

That afternoon Margaret was unusually 
silent, and her mother was genuinely sur- 
prised when she suddenly remarked: “ Ma, 
I can’t help thinking I see another niche. 
It’s dreadful to think of poor old Uncle 
John, pa’s only brother, being left to die 
without one of his kindred near him. He 
might have been a very different man had 
one of his children been spared.”’ 

Mrs. Merritt could not withhold a word of 
remonstrance: It was growing very cold; 
Uncle John lived “ up country; ” and was 
Margaret quite sure of being able to assist 
inasick room? “They won’t in the lesst 
expect you,’ she added. 

The reply came thoughtfully: “1 think I 
ought to go, ma. If Uncle John rallies, I 
can soon return. Should he die, I shall 
never regret having aided at such a time. 
Mrs. Oook will be, at all events, greatly 
relieved by the presence of another woman, 
even quite a young one.”’ 

The next day she went. Her peevish old 
uncle, more surprised than anything else at 
her appearance, informed her with the sus- 
picion of crabbed age that there would be 
no money left if he died, chilling her 
through and through with his lack of wel- 
come. But at the end of ten days, when he 
was unmistakably breathing his last, he 
called her his “ kind little girlie,” his “ will- 
ing little maid,”’ who came like a good angel 
to help her lonely old uncle up to the gates 
where her father and his own dear children 
were waiting to greet him. No, there would 
be no money to inherit, but an old man’s 
blessing should continue hers henceforth. 

‘Oh, they pay, ma—niches pay!” she 
exclaimed, when relating her experience in 
Uncle John’s lowly home. “I only hope 
my eyes won’t suffer from the glad tears I 
am inclined to shed in thinking things over. 
If thus far they have returned nothing in 
earthly coin, I believe they have brought 
what is far better.” 

But the story of how successfully Mar- 
garet had conducted the singing at the pri- 
vate entertainment of the children had 
reached the ears of a commitiee intent on 
managing a more pretentious performance. 
Would not the same young lady consent to 
drill a company of larger children who were 
to both sing and act in charades? Oom- 
pensation would be forthcoming this time. 

Yes, she was ready. It was not a way 
she would have chosen for earning money, 
but defective sight wan so great a barrier to 
following many choice forms of employ- 
ment, that whatever offered should be 
tried. She could not teach, could not sew, 
could not watch figures, could not stand 
behind a counter and compare fabrics or 
match colors. 

For one thing she was devoutly thankfal 
— no sign of imperfect vision was discerni- 
ble in her soft dark eyes; bat her bright 
countenance was becoming a true index of 
the chastened will that was governing her 
daily course. Her robust figure augured 
well for the physical strength on which she 
could rely for aid in whatever of honorable 
employment might be offered; and it came 
to pass that more than one social event 
during the winter gave opportunity for 
earning a modest sum. 

“T never should have discovered what 
seems my aptitude for sudgh things,” she 
said one day to her mother, “but for my 
resolve to fill in niches. And the very first 
one I filled proved to have an avenue back 
of it, even though a limited one.” 

Toward spring came a lull, when Mar- 
garet had to fight the blues. Damp weather 
and wet walking prevented out-door exer 
cise. “But I’m bound to keep my eyes 
open for ‘niches’ and not fret,” she val- 
iantly told herself. Then her mother took 
so bad a cold she one evening called the 
doctor in. “Nothing In the world but a 
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kind of fashionable influenza,” said Dr. 
Comstock, in his hurried way. ‘‘ Wish half 
my patients were in as comfortable condi- 
tion as your mother is tonight. There’s 
poor Mrs. Hawley, lost two children last 
year, and all worn out nursing her husband. 
He’s convalescent now, but her only re- 
maining child has had to come down with 
gastric fever. I’ve raced over half the 
town trying to get some one to help watch 
tonight. But I’ve had to give it up. They 
are too poor to pay anything, but I know of 
asecret fund that compensates a nurse in 
such cases. Now I must be off.” 

“ Doctor, I'll go.” 

The brusque physician turned in blank 
surprise to stare at the fair gir] whose quiet 
announcement had been so utterly un- 
looked-for. 

“ That is,” she added, “if it is prudent 
to leave mother with my uncle’s old house- 
keeper, Mrs. Cook, who is with us at pres- 
ent, but who is lame and somewhat deaf.” 

‘“‘ Oh, your mother’ll do well enough, but 
—I took you for a scholar, Miss Margaret. I 
thought you were for books and study and 
all that, rather than for sick-beds, especial- 
ly in a home like the Hawleys.” 

“Yes, but you remember about my eyes, 
Doctor. I’ve made up my mind to do any- 
thing useful I can, and in that way perhaps 
find my particular niche and fill it credit- 
ably someday. Who knows but some profit 
may accrue too, in time ?”’ 

She regarded the doctor with a little dep- 
recating smile, and he replied in his most 
abrupt way: — 

“ All right, child, go to the Hawleys to- 
night, and — God bless you ! ” 

The * only remaining child ” of the Haw- 
ley household recovered, thanks in great 
measure to Margaret’s repeated ministra- 
tions at the humble bedside, And Marga- 
ret had no sooner rested from her faithful 
vigils than simultaneously came two calls 
which showed how quick the tired old world 
will sometimes prove in appreciation of 
willing service. 

Dr. Comstock bustled in one morning, 
asking if Margaret under his directions 
would undertake the cars of a sick child in 
a neighboring township. 

“ Won't stop to haggle about terms in 
this case,” said the curt but kindly physi- 
cian. ‘Pay whatever you’re a mind to ask. 
Great opening. Ohild’s notional; guess the 
mother is, too, for that matter; say they 
don’t want an old nurse — must have some 
young person. Think you'll go?” 

“ Second call in the same day,” said Mar- 
garet, gleefully. “I can afford to be quite 
independent — choose my own cases. Look 
at this! and she held aloft a letter. 

It was a rather lengthy epistle from the 
doctor “ up-country ”’? where Uncle John 
Merritt had lived, setting forth the advan- 
tages likely to result if Miss Merritt would 
‘assist ” another old man in what was un- 
doubtedly his last sickness. Ample pay- 
ment was promised should she accede to 
the request. 

Margaret naturally preferred caring for 
the sick child and being near home and 
mother; so good Dr. Comstock was grati- 
fied at her speedy consent to nurse his lit- 
tle patient. 

This was but the beginning of a wide 
sphere of usefulness. At first she mentally 
promised herself a division of labor between 
the entertainments she had enjoyed and 
the duties of a nurse. But the latter ‘ par- 
ticular niche” broadened and broadened 
along frequent avenues of opportunity un- 
til plainly manifesting itself as the one she 
was adapted to fill with signal acceptance; 
for her cheery presence was demanded in 
the rooms of the sick until she could in very 
truth select her cases. 

For a few years, until reaching the full, 
rich prime of still youthful womanhood, 
Margaret discharged with increasing skill 
and ability the important duties that cir- 
cumstances rather than choice had revealed 
as fitting employment. Then came a young- 

er physician than Dr. Comstock, whose rap- 
idly growing practice justified the belief 
that he could ably support a wife even 
should she be obliged to have done for her 
some kinds of workin which ladies of keen- 
er vision usually delight. 

But when he proposed making Margaret 
the queen of his heart and home, she hesi- 
tated. Would greater happiness lie in still 
pursuing her useful, valuable calling, or in 
listening to the doctor’s urgent plea? But 
wisely concluding that, while filling with 
patience and fidelity the important niches 
that had opened before her, she had been 
led up to the beautiful, sacred portals of a 
wider sphere, she soon found herself in- 
stalled in a woman’s sweetest, most hon- 
cred kingdom — tbat of ber own dear 
home. 


‘THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


APPY is he who lives upon a rocky shore 
when the tide is at the ebb. For him 
there are weedy spaces in unaccustomed depths 
between the rocks where the waves leap singing 
in and out, and unusual stretches of white sand 
in the coves strewn with driftwood and torn 
threads of seaweed and other waste of the ocean, 
bat no sombre banks of mud gashed by the 
runnel beds and eloquent of helplessness, with 
stranded boats which lie keeled over waiting for 
the returning waters. 
If the mud levels suggest despair, the rock 
hollows bear witness to a teeming life and 
expectation. The recurring waves wash in and 
out, lifting long streamers of the rockweed as if 
they were the dark meshes of a mermaid’s hair. 
From some rounded, headlike stone below the 
ebb, with its long weeds lifted and drawn out- 
ward by the swell of the tide, some imaginative 
child or woman, no doubt, took the earliest sug- 
gestion of that human life beneath the waters, 
so full of possibilities of mystery and poetry, 
which is still real to a large part of the littoral 
peoples of theearth. The likeness is startling 
indeed as you gaze down into some narrow cleft. 
There is the head apparently just lifted as the 
wave draws out, and the long tresses, dark green 
and beautiful, spread out upon the fingers of its 
successor as it rises swiftly and breaks in foam 
high up in the mazes of rock kelp and against 
the barnacle-incrusted rock. See ! she has dived 
and is gone back to her lover, her children, her 
palace of coral in the mocking depths. To the 
poetic instinct in even the most primitive of 
men — flint-armed, fur-girded, ignorant of 
metre as of iron — the likeness could not fail to 
bring a thrill of wonder and delight. 
By the same wavea long stringed devil’s apron 
is tossed to the full length of ite tether, the 
water sings with a deep gurgling note that ends 
with a sharp rising inflection as it reaches its 
utmost limit of impulsion, and the white spray 
flies up and falis at the watcher’s feet on his 
rock above, or is borne by the wind in salt mist 
to his lips, while it dissolves the sunlight intoa 
faint rainbow for his eyes’ delight. Then there 
is a longer note, reluctant and ever varying as 
the wave runs out, and the rockweed on the face 
of the crags hangs dripping where the water 
drew and left it. Movement, variation, far- 
coming impulse, reluctant giving over of a awitt 
purpose —all are here as images of a man’s life 
that feels the movement of the magnificent 
world power behind It, gathers itself up for one 
great purpose at all cost of self,and when its 
work is done falls back into the deep again. 
And as we watch its strength die out and its 
successor follow, we are thankful that it is the 
risiug, not the ebbing, tide on which we spend 
the force of our humanity, and that every life 
wave brings man nearer to the flood. 

Not far apart upon the top of the red and 
shattered rocks are two pools, one several feet 
above the other. The higher of the two is 
shrunken and full of a green and gilairy slime 
which it is not pleasant to see, but the lower 
lies like a miniature mountain tarn, overhung 
by giant cliffs and shining in the sunlight in 
exquisite limpidity and calm, Thena flaw of 
the light wind touches it and there is the 
sudden tumult of a pygmy tempest, with waves 
that in proportion to its size are mountain high. 
The upper pool is rain-fed and stagnant; the 
lower is renewed and vivified twice dally by the 
climbing tide. As it lies still and beautiful — a 
mirror of the cloudless sky — it is full of waiting 
and expectant life, which we may watch through 
the transparent waters. The fringe of kelp, the 
delicate seaweeds, to which periwinkles cling, 
the cracks and lines of cleavage of the rocky bed 
giving footing to strangely tinted sea mosses, 
rasty red, pale green and vivid brown and lilac, 
lazy barnacles, and one great starfish, like Gul- 
liver among his dwarfs, astonished into lassi- 
tude by finding himself marooned in a place 
where there is neither prey nor exit. Lift the 
clumsy fellow out and turn him over, and tee 
him feel aimlessly about with his hundred 
wormlike, wriggling legs for something to walk 
upon or prey upon or put into his central maw, 
and you are thankful that you were born into 
the world in an estate above that of the radiates, 
in spite of your increased responsibility. 

All this time the tide is rising. It submerges 
point after point of weedy rock, and runs fur- 
ther and further up into the clefts of the craggy 
shore, each wave flinging ite crest upon the 
upper levels, to pour back in noisy waterfalls 
whose music dies to silence as the next wave 
comes. Up the rock ladder toward the lower 
pool the breakers climb and climb. At lasta 
single wave throws its spray over the barrier 
wall, and, as its drops fall, life stirs in all the 
shady hollows under kelp fringe and waving 
weed. Stillness returns; and then another dash 
of spray —a climbing wave whose crest falls 
over, a swift recurring tribute from the sea to 
its imprisoned child, antil at last the ocean 
takes the pool to its embrace again to nourish 
and delight it and prepare it for renewed trial 
of loneliness when the tide goes out, If it has 
the sorrow of waiting, it has also the patience of 
hope. If for awhile it lies bare to the sun’s rays 
and the wind’s buffeting, it belongs by nature 
and by expectation to the power and beauty and 
purpose of the sea that never fails to come to its 
relief. So God’s purpose and refreshment in- 
clude our waiting as completely as our active 
hours, and so His help is sure. But the poor, 
self-dependent pool to whose assistance the 
ocean never climbs shrinks in the sun, and 
gathers the dust of the world, and withers away 
at last with heat and drought — unsatisfied. — 





Georgetown, Maes. 


Oongregationalist. 


The King’s Daughters and Sons. 

— The Canadian Branch of the King's 
Daughters and Sons is deeply roused on the Ar- 
menian question,and its Circles are sending 
generous contributions for the cause. 

—— “In labors manifold ” might well be the 
motto of the Order of the King’s Daughters and 
Sons. In Washington, D. O. they paid for the 
digging of a parsonage well; in Joliet, Ill., Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., Staunton, Va., Frankfort, Ky., 
and many other places, they have been the prime 
movers in building and maintaining hospitals; 
a free dispensary in Plainfield, N. J., and rooms, 
wards or cots in hospitals in Lansing, Mich., 
Ithaca, N. V. Brooklyn, N. Y., Richmond, Va., 
etc., are supported by the Order; Gordon Rest 
(Hanson, Maas.), the Vacation Home in Bvans- 
ton, Ill.,a camp in Plainfield, N. J., flower mis- 
sions and fresh air parties, are typical of its 
summer ministries. 


— The Light in the Hast Circle of the King’s 
Daughters, in Smyrna, Turkey, supports an Ar- 
menian boy in the American high school in 
Smyrna, pays the tuition of an orphan girl in 
another school, and is a constant giver of help 
in the way of food and other necessaries of life. 
lt provided thirty-two families with food last 
Easter. 


— A Saturday afternoon market for the sale 
of bread, cake, pies, candy, etc., is a successful 
money-making plan adopted by a Circle of the 
King’s Daughters in Ashland, Wisconsin. 

—— A fine reading-room and gymnasium bas 
just been presented to the town by the St. 
Albans (Vermont) Union of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons. 

—— In Colorado and Arizona there are Circles 
of the King’s Daughters in government schools 
that are proving valuable factors in the develop- 
ment and instruction of their members. 


—— The names chosen by various Circles of 
the King’s Daughters and Sons are significant 
of many phases of service and effort. Among 
them are Opportunity, Diligent, Heiping Hand, 
Sanshine, Comforting, Loyal, Mizpah, Minister- 
ing, Praying, Steadfast, Burden Bearers, Way- 
side, Dorcas, Inasmuch, Help a Little, Royal 
Helpers, Epaphras, Tongue Guard, and, most 
common of all, Whatsoever. 

— A Circle of the King’s Daughters in Ma- 
comb, Ill., presented a handsome mahogany 
communion table to its church, the carving 
thereon being the work of a member of the 
Circle, The Whatsoever Circle in the Trumbull 
Avenue Presbyterian Oburch, Detroit, has given 
to the church a beautiful baptismal font of gray 
marble. 








Boys and Girls. 


BENNIE’S BILL. 


ENNIE got the idea from his father, 
who was a business man. He often 
went down town to his father's office, and 
noticed how the clerk made out bills. 
When his new idea struck him he was look- 
ing over a bill something like this: — 


To 1 writing-desk, $10 00 
To 3 book-shelves, 12 00 
To 1 revolving bookcase, 9,00 
To 4 chairs, 25 00 

Total, $56 00 


It was such a bright idea that flashed into 
Bennie’s mind that he actually burst out 
into a loud laugh, causing the clerk to look 
up at him in surprise. 

‘* What's so funny ? ” asked the clerk. 

** Oh, it’s a secret,” replied Bennie, draw- 
ing himeelf up as if to hold the secret tight- 
ly in his bosom. 

In the evening when he got home, he 
went to the lib with his brother, and 
they were busy writing for some time. It 
took them a good while to get the docu- 
ment into peepee form, but at last it was 
done, and he folded it and carried it down- 
stairs to his mother. On opening it she 
read the following with some surprise: — 


May 15, 1896. 
——— 8. Travers, Schooldale, O. 
In Account with Bennie vers: 
To going down town for groceries, 0 10 
To sweeping kitchen, 05 
yard, 26 
To dusting 30 
To ranning ercand to Mr. Good's, 15 
To 3 times going to papa’s office, 45 
To 4 washing dishes, 40 
To sundries, etc., 100 
g2 70 


Kindly remit. 


When his mamma had read the bill, she 
looked at Bennie with laughing eyes. 

“So you have presen your bill, have 
you?” she said, “ Well, I can’t settle it 
this rt but tomorrow I will make it 


all = 

vd t’ll do, mamma,” answered the lad. 
“ Business men want prompt settlement, 
you know.” 

“Yes, Bennie, I know; that is the only 
proper way to do business, Never let debts 
ran on. 

After breakfast next morning Bennie 


ik. She took a slip of paper from her 
— agg B bench ng a word handed it 
him. What did mean? This was 





when he opened it, and saw that it was not 
—- bat another bill, which ran as fol- 


May 16, 1896. 
Master Bennie Travers, Schooldale, O. 
In — t with Papa and Mamma : 


To board for 1 week, 21 meals 10 

To mending frock and stockings, * 50 

To breshing batt eeven’ mor; 2 
seven morn 

To new hat and coat, mer, 0 

To waiting on Bennie one night when 


sick 
To doctor's bill for Bennie, 2 
To 1 concert ticket, 
To 1 supper at church, 


ESSE 


| 


1 


* 
28 


Total 
By bill of May 15, 


Balance due, 
Kindly remit. 


You should have seen Bennie’s face after 
he had read this bill. Some tears welled u 
in his eyes, and then stole down his ho 
cheeks, Jt was half an hour before he could 
trust himself to go out to the dining-room 
and speak to his mother; but when he did 
go, there was a new light in his bright blue 
eyes. 

“ Mamma,” he said, ‘I can’t this bill 
now. I—I”— . * 

AJunꝰt prompt settlement ’ the motto of 
business men ? ’ asked his mamma, smiling. 

“* Yes, it is; but they can’t pay when they 
haven’t anything to pay with. Mamma, 
I’m bankrupt,” he broke out. “ Ain’t that 
what they call it when aman can’t pay? I 
can never settle for what I owe you; and — 
and the debt’ll just keep on gettin larger 
and larger all the time. Whats Ido?” 

Bennie was almost sobbing. 

"No, no, Bennie, dear,” soothed his 
mamma; “you don’t owe me anything. 
You are a kind, obedient boy, and that 
settles the whole account.” 

“ Well, then, you don’t owe me anything 
either. ru receipt my bill if you'll receipt 
yours. 

To this his mamma agreed heartily, and 
on each bill ** Received payment in fall ” 
was written. 

** Now we won’t make out any more bills 
against each other, will we, mamma?”’ 
suggested Bennie. ' We don’t want busi- 
ness ways in the family.” 

‘* That’s right, Bennie, But here is a dol- 

all your own ” — 

“Oh, mamma, I can’t take it if it’s meant 
for pay.”’ 

* No; itisa 

“ Then I'll 
— Presbyterian 


| 


2 
2 


ft of love,” 
eit, Thank you, mamma,” 
Observer. 





Mabelle P. Clapp. 


If you meet a little barefooted lad, 

Whistling a tune that is merry and glad, 

With an old straw hat pushed back on his head, 

With his lips all stained with the strawberries 
red 

That grow on the five-acre lot, with eyes 

That are blue as the bluvst of April skies, 

With a mite of a nose that is upward turned, 

And cheeks by the sun’s fierce kisses burned — 

That’s Tommy, 


If you want to know where the Mayfiowers hide 
"Neath the dry, dead leaves in the glad spring- 
tide, 
Where the violets dance neath the pine-trees 
brown, 
Or Jack Frost shakes the first chestnuts down; 
Where the trout bite best, or the wild grapes 
grow 
in purple clusters hanging low; 
Where the coast is longest, the ice most clear, 
When the happy holiday time draws near, 
Ass Tommy. 


With hands thrust deep in his pockets small, 

He trudges away where the cow- bells call; 

Father’s “right-hand man” he is called at 
home, 

Though he'll not be eight till the snowflakes 
come; 

And mother smiles over the work that would be 

Both hard and wearisome, were not he 

Ready and willing on errands to run 

From the peep of the dawn to the set of the 
sun, — 

Dear Tommy! 


When the wood-birds are crooning a low good- 
night, 

And the hay-cocks have put on their nightcaps 
white, 

When the purple shadows enfold the bills, 

And down in the neadows the whippoorwills 

Lift up their voices, a tired boy 

Oreeps into the arms that know no joy 

Like holding him, and fond lips press 

The tangled curls, as they say, ‘ God bless 

Our Tommy!” 
West Roxbury, Mase. 





How She Drew It. 

A teacher in the primary school of a Western 
city recently read to her pupils *‘ The Old Oaken 
Bucket.” After explaining it to them very care- 
fully, she asked them to copy the first stanza 
from the blackboard and try to illustrate it by 
drawings, as the artist illustrates a story. Pretty 
soon one little girl handed in her book with sev- 
eral little dots ween two lines, a circle, half a 
dozen dots, and three buckets. 

“Ido not understand this, Bessie,” said the 
teacher. ‘“ What is that circle 7” 

“ Oh, that’s the well,” was the reply. 

“And why do you have three Tuckete ‘” 

“ Ob, one is the oaken bucket, one is the iron- 
bound bucket, and the other is the bucket that 
wr the well.” — — 
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Editorial. 





VALUE OF TRUSTWORTHINESS. 


HE integrity which can be trusted has 
always possessed a high moral value, 
and has been regarded as an important ele- 
ment in Obristian character. The changes 
in our social and industrial condition have 
tended to give additional commercial] value 
to trustworthiness. In former times each 
small holder managed his own little estate, 
and the character of bis employee was of 
comparatively little importance because he 
wrought under the owner’s eye. Thor: 
days are gone. Money has to be invested 
in new ways, and much of it through agente. 
Immense sums go into corporations, and 
the character of the management becomes 
an important matter for the invostor. To 
know that he has a careful, judicious and 
trusty agent adds not a little to his sense of 
security and happiness. In all the new 
forms of investment the opportunities for 
dishonesty in the agent are much greater 
than in the old. Not a few have availed 
themselves of these opportunities to appro- 
priate large sums which were not their own. 
The world is never going back to the old 
methods of business, and the character of 
agents who manage the property of others 
must become with each year more impor- 
tant. The man who proves himself trust- 
worthy will be more and more in demand, 
while the one lacking that element will find 
himself discredited in the market. 








GOD’S OVERSHADOWING. 


HE sense of the constant presence of 
God may be, according to the soul’s 
attitude, a source either of supremest peace 
or of keenest distress. To the Ohristian 
nothing is sweeter than the thought of the 
Divine overshadowing, the perpetual con- 
sciousness of the Heavenly Father’s watch- 
fulness and sympathy and protection. But 
the sinner has no joy in God’s presence. 
His desire is to get away from God, to flee 
from the all-seeing eye, to escape into some 
blackness of darkness where he will be 
hidden even from Omnipotence. 

But it is an impossibility for any soul to 
entirely forget God. There may be long 
periods of spiritual anwsthesia, during which 
conscience may be bound and silenced; but 
sooner or later the normal condition, the 
God-consciousness of the soul, will return, 
and even the abandoned sinner will feel 
the brooding of the Divine Spirit, the over- 
shadowing of the Almighty’s wings. At 
such times the anguish of the sinner must 
be unspeakable. No wonder it has been 
pronounced, by a certain school of modern 
religious thought, the only and the utter- 
most hell which the human soul can know. 

Yet it is possible to convert this very hell 
into a heaven by so simple a process as a 
change of attitude on the part of the sin- 
ning soul. God will always overshadow 
the human spirit, but the human spirit can 
determine whether that overshadowing 
shall be sunlight or gloom, joy or sorrow, 
peace or despair. 

Even in the thoroughly Obristian life 
there are times when the soul needs to 
remember that ite own attitude determines 
the nature of God’s ministration to it. The 
Almighty wings overshadow in so many 
ways, and sometimes ways so strange! 
There is the overshadowing of affliction 
and sorrow. How many of us can always 
find the heart of God in His bereavements ? 
To some it seems almost as if God were 
brooding over us then, as He broods over 
the unrepentant sinner, with clouds and 
darkness and punitive pain. But if we look 
up to Him aright —in the right spirit — we 
shall see that it is only the beautifal over- 
shadowing of love, the cloud with the lining 
of gold, the shielding wings of tenderest 
fatherhood. God broods over us lovingly 
at all times and in all ways, if we have only 
the faith to believe it, and to live on in 
trust until we know it. 

Over all His children God spreads the 
wings of His love. To some the overshad- 
owing may seem grievous, but they do not 
understand, as they will some day. The 
sinner who has sorrowed and suffered into 
repentance; the mourner who has 
through tribulation, the blighting curse of 


THE VOICE OF THE PREACHER. 


the stamp of the Divine. Beside this divine 
masterpiece the inventions of man appear 
cheap and mean. Man's work is unimprov- 
able; to get something better he must in- 
vent a new instrument; but the human 
voice, unlike even those of beast and bird, 
is susceptible of the most wonderful im- 
provement. As first given, the voices of 
some birds that of the human being; 
but the voice of the bird is stationary like 
a wind instrument, while that of man is 
capable of indefinite cultivation. 

- In sending them forth to disciple the na- 
tions, Ohriét'gavé His preachers this silver 
trumpet. The world can never outgrow its 
charms. Thé printed page can never re- 
place the cunning of the tongue or voice. 
There are two things remarkable about this 
instrument of persuasion: It is adapted to 
embody sentiment and moral truth; it 
gives expression to the spiritual as well as 
the material world. The brute can tell only 
his material needs, sufferings or joys, and 
the bird, in his song, cannot lift himself out 
of the mundane sphere; but man’s voice is 
full of suggestions of the invisible and the 
spiritual. 

Again, the improvableness of the human 
voice is almost incalculable. Whitefield 
would put the whole Gospel message into a 
word, and bring tears to the eyes of an 
audience by the repetition of the word 
‘* Mesopotamia.”” Words are rubber and 
susceptible of indefinite inflation by the 
skillful use of the human voice. Some 
voices are naturally better than others, but 
even the poorest may be bettered by use 
and attention to the laws regulating articu- 
lation and enunciation. The minister 
should be a good reader as well as speaker, 
and to keep himself fresh in this depart- 
ment he should read aloud each day. The 
voice, with facility in ite use, is an impor- 
tant part of his stock in trade. He must be 
a voice, but not a mere voice; the voice 
must have a man and a Gospe) behind it. 








TRANSFORMATION INTO CHRIST- 
LIKENESS. 


OIENOE in these modern days continu- 
ally thrills us with discoveries of the 
most startling nature, and changes are 
effected that seem nothing short of magic. 
Indeed, the latest rumor is that the long- 
sought philosopher's stone has at last been 
found, and silver at least, if not still baser 
metals, will soon be transmuted into gold. 
But amid these various inventions that give 
such token of man’s supremacy over the 
outward world, his pressing, paramount 
need of self-conquest still remains, The 
world within is rarely conquered in the 
fullest sense. The mind so victorious in 
physical things is driven to admit disgrace- 
ful defeat ina realm of far higher impor- 
tance. To spin rocks into wool, and lead 
the lightning about as a docile dog trained 
to fetch and carry, is a triumph of human 
skill, but what boots it if the human spirit 
iteelf is not completely master of its lower 
passions, ite shameful besetments ? In this 
field there is still a great deal to be done. 
Complete transformations here are even 
yet among the rarest of achievements. 

It cannot be alleged that a model is lack- 
ing, or that the method of procedure is 
unknown. The Ohristian religion has this 
vast advantage over all others, in that its 
Founder said, “Follow Mo.“ A perfect 
Pattern is provided, one that unreservedly 
commends itself to all, and receives un- 
stinted praise. It only remains, then, for 
those who accept the leadership of the Lord 
Jesus to walk in the footsteps of their 
Master and show forth a life such as He 
would show if in their place. The concep- 
tion, how simple; the execution, how diffi- 
cult! What is it to be like Christ? No 
one, it would seem, can be long at a loss. 
No one, if he honestly and diligently seeke 
to know, can fail to reach a fairly accurate 
answer to the question. The materials for 
information, though all too scanty com- 
pared with what might be wished, are 
sufficiently ample and fully accessible to 
all. 


Jesus Himself said, when He bade men 
come unto Him and learn of Him: “Iam 
meek and lowly in heart.” He said also: 
“T seek not Mine own glory; ” “I seek 
not Mine own will, but the will of Him that 
sent Me;” “ My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent me, and to accomplish His 
work.” Such traits, then, as humbleness 
of mind, gentleness, patience under provo- 
cation, quietness of demeanor, submissive- 
ness of spirit, were very marked in His 





| make-up and amply illustrated in His con- : 





duct. Yet they had not exclusive posses- 
sion. His character was as strongly 
masculine as it was feminine. There was 
passionate devotion to truth as well as 
intense love for the erring: For hypocrisy 
and baseness of every sort He had indignant 
denunciation. He could be angry when 
there was fit occasion. He championed the 
cause of the oppressed, and made it very 
plain that the sword of His hate would flash 
out against every kind of wrong. He 
“went about doing good.”” He was entirely 
unselfish. His mission was to save, and to 
make of Himself a road on which men might 
walk to God. 

It is not hard, then, to know in the 
general what the mind of Obrist is. Nor is 
there auy doubt as to its being the Divine 
purpose that we should have this mind. 
God has appointed us “ to be conformed to 
the image of His Son.” Our one business is 
to * put on the Lord Jesus Ohrist,’’ so that 
we can say with Paul, ‘I no longer live, but 
Ohrist liveth in me,” and “‘ To me to live is 
Ohrist.”” Why, then, is it not done? What 
is lacking? Not grace, but will. Not the 
divine favor and help, but manly, persistent 
push on our side. While human exertion 
left to itself could accomplish, with all ite 
stress and strain, nothing of consequence in 
this matter, the simple fact is that it is 
never left to itself, God’s hand is ever out- 
stretched, God’s power exerted in heartiest 
co-operation with every smallest movement 
that we make toward Him. But He can do 
nothing against our will, and very little 
when our willis languid. The fault, when 
we fail, is purely our own ; and the bracing 
of our resolution is the thing to be prima- 
rily effected. 

How, mainly, shall the great metamor- 
phosis be effected? How shall a common 
man, born amid surroundings that enfeeble 
his will and fasten on him pestilential 
habits, a man with ingrained propensities 
to evil and with years of sin behind him — 
how shall he be so made over that when 
people meet him either in the walks of bus- 
iness or in domestic life, they shall be 
struck with his resemblance to Jesus 
Obrist? Oan it be done? It can. Not 
that all peculiarities of temperament will be 
obliterated. Not that any two men will 
become precisely alike. Peter will still be 
in some respects Peter, and John, John. 
But the change will be so thorough-going, 
nevertheless, as to be seen in every act, 
every word, every thought, every feeling. 
How can it be accomplished ? 

The most suggestive word in this matter 
is assimilation. We become transformed 
into the image of Jesus “ from glory to 
glory” when, “ with unveiled face,” and 
unclosed eye, and undiverted mind, and 
uncorrupted will, we behold His glory. If 
we would be much like Christ we must be 
much with Ohrist. There is no other way. 
We come thus to take His point of vision in 
our perception of things, we acquire His 
habit of mind, we catch His tone, we reflect 
His views, we adopt His policy, we uncon- 
sciously imitate His ways; His words sink 
into our soul, His plans take possession of 
us, His very glances inspire us, His inmost 
purposes become our own, and, scarcely 
conscious of the process, without knowing 
when or how, we find ourselves merged 
into His being, copies of His character. It 
is somewhat thus that a devoted wife comes 
in time to closely resemble her husband 
even in face,a son the revered father, a 
student the adored instructor. It is nota 
process that can be very much hurried. 
Some plates are more sensitive than others 
to such impressions. Our part is to culti- 
vate that sensitiveness, and see to it that 
there is no intermission in the influence. 
Given time envugh, together with steadfast 
resolution and a vigorous use of every 
available means, and the results are amaz- 
ing. Why is there not a larger number of 
earnest souls bent on acquiring this true 
riches ? 








Accession to Our German Mission. 


UR Mission in Germany, founded in 1849 by 
Rev. J. L. Jacoby, D. D., has proved a 

great success. The handful of corn scattered in 
that genial soil nearly a half-century ago has 
grown toan ample harvest. The original soci- 
ety has expanded into an Annual Conference, 
exerting a wide influence through the land in 
favor of evangelical and experimental relig- 
ion. But long before Dr. Jacoby entered the 
field, the English Wesleyans had planted a mis- 
sion there, and they have continued to cultivate 
the soil with much zeal and effort, resulting in 
the organization of a goodly number of socie- 
ties in Germany and Austria. For some reason 
the American offshoot has far outgrown the 
English. The reason may be found in the con- 
nection of the former with America. The Ger- 
man commonalty reached by the mission are 
imbued with republican ideas,and they have 
friends in America with whom they keep up a 








correspondence. These political sympathies 
have operated in favor of the American branch 
and against the English. Asa result, the peo- 
ple connected with the English mission have 
discovered a growing attachment to the branch 
of she Methodist Episcopal Ohurch in Ger. 
many,and have expressed a desire to be united 
with it. The Wesleyan Conference, with its ac- 
customed breadth and liberality, considered the 
request, and, it is understood, assented to the 
union of the two Methodisms in Germany and 
Austria. The new members and societies wil) 
make a valuable accession to our German Meth- 
odism, and the consolidated body will no doubt 
be able to operate more effectively in their great 
work of evangelism. 








Personals. 


— Bishop Merrill is resting during August. 

— Mr. Everett O. Fisk sailed trom Glasgow 
homeward bound on the “ City of Rome,” on 
the 20th inst. 


— Rev. Dr. M. C. Wilcox, of our Foochow 
Mission, has located at Evanston, Ill., for his 
year’s furlough. 


— It is reported that Bishop Thoburn will 
return to India in November and take up his 
residence for the next four years in Bombay, 


— Rey. Dr. B. F. Rawlins will retire from the 
assistant editorship of the Western Christian 
Advocate next month, and re enter the pastor- 
ate. 


— Mr. Moody has been invited by some forty 
pastors in New York to conduct in that city a 
series of services like those that have been held 
in Northfield. 


— During his eight months’ pastorate in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Los Angeles, 
Cal,, Dr, J. A. B. Wilson has been favored with a 
net increase of 184 members. 


— Rey. J. H. Stewart, for thirty-two years a 
Methodist minister in Caneda, was killed on a 
railroad crossing near his home in Cataraqui 
last week; he was 60 years old. 


— Rev. George C. Andrews, of Saco, Me., was 
married, Aug. 18, to Miss Nancy J. Milliken, of 
Auburn, Me., Rev. Dr. E. 8. Stackpole officiat- 
ing. Their residence will be in Saco, 


— Di. J. F. Goucher, of Baltimore, is credited 
with giving $5,000 a year for three years to 
enable the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
to inaugurate its West China Mission. 


— Bishops Foster and Andrews and Dr. W. P. 
Thirkield are announced in the list of speakers 
at the Centennial Conference of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to be held in New 
York, Oct. 1-12. 


— Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., of the Church of 
the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of his pastorate, Nov. 19, 
and the members of the Manhattan Congre- 
gational Association have decided to give him 
a loving cup. 


— In the distribution of work in our Mission 
Rooms at New York, Secretary Leonard has 
oversight of the work in ludia, Africa and Italy; 
Secretary Palmer of China, Mex'co and Europe, 
except Italy and Bulgaria; Secretary Smith of 
Japan, Korea, South America and Bulgaria. 


— Miss Carrie Louise Warren, daughter of 
Bishop Warren, and Miss Winifred, daughter of 
President W. F. Warren and holder of the 
Classical European Fellowship of Bryn Mawr 
College, sailed on Saturday last, in the “ Maas- 
dam,” for a year of study and travel in Europe. 


— Rev. Dr. J. D. Pickles was one of the speak- 
ers at the British Wesleyan Conference temper- 
ance meeting. lllness in his sister’s family com- 
pels him to return a week earlier than he in- 
tended. He writes: ‘“‘ Wesail by the ‘ Cepha- 
lonia ’ direct to Boston, Aug. 20. We have had 
a splendid time.”’ 


— On Saturday, Aug. 22, Prof. Charles M. 
Allen, who has charge of the chemical depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, sailed with 
his family from New York for Germany, where 
he will spend a year's leave of absence in chem- 
ical study. Mr. Allen is the son of Rev. Charles 
F. Allen, D. D., of the Maine Conference. 


— A reception was to have been tendered to 
Prot. Joseph Agar Beet, D. D., of Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Richmond, London, by the Methodist 
preachers at Wesleyan Hall Monday forenoon, 
but, instead, Prof. Beet, at the invitation of 
Bishop Mallalieu, who accompanied him, took a 
morning train to Plymouth, where the historic 
features of the old town were inspected. 


— A very pleasant wedding occurred at the 
home of Mrs. John Woodbury, Charlestown, 
Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 19. The contract- 
ing parties were Rev. Arthur Mortimer Shat- 
tuck, of Brookline, N. H., and Miss Ethel 
Maude Colbath, of Somerville. Only a very few 
of the near relatives and friends were present. 
The presents were many and costly. The happy 
couple took the 6 o’clock train for Brookline, 
N.H., where Mr. Shattuck is pastor of the M. E. 
Church. Rev. V. HE. Hills, of Ballardvale, a 
former pastor of the couple, was the officiating 
clergyman. 

— Rey. Dr. W. E. Huntington, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts of Boston University, 
enjoyed a unique birthday celebration a few 
days ago. He was the guest of Mr.and Mrs. 


Lewis R. Speare at their lodge on Pine Island, - 


New Hampshire, where a number of our min- 
istere and laymen and their families have sum- 
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with great merriment and pleasure the company 

helped the Doctor past this special milestone. 
— Bishop McCabe is holding his first Confer- 

ence —the Black Hills Mission, in South 


— Miss Grace Tucker, of Rochester, N. Y., 
who has spent several years in Japan in our 
mission work, returns to that country in No- 
vember to accept a position in which, as one of 
our exchanges puts it, “ she will be associated 
with one of the missionaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South.” 

— The following missionaries were announced 
to sail for China on the steamer “ Coptic ” from 
San Francisco, Aug. 26: Rev. Edward James and 
wife, of Wisconsin, for Central China; Rev. 
James Simester and wife, of Ohio, and Rev. 
w. A. Main and wife, of Iowa, for Foochow; 
Miss Mary C. Robinson and Miss Sarah Peters 
returning to Central China, accompanied by 
Miss Ida Deavor, of Philipsburg, Pa. Several 
missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, sail at che same time. 

— The Chattanooga Advocate says: “ Bishop 
Taylor is fine gold. The General Conference de- 
clared him non-effective, with Bishops Foster 
and Bowman, and placed him on the retired list. 
He submitted without a murmur, As soon as 
the Conference adjourned, he got aboard ship 
and started for Africa as if he had never heard 
of a General Conference, and is now at this 
writing resuming his missionary labors on 
his own responsibility. There was no fuss and 
feathers about his going, no band wagon to 
startle the crowd — he just packed his grip and 
went. Grand hero of God! Only a really great 
man could do great things with such little 
noise.” 

—Says the Central: “Two venerable and 
widely known Methodists, Thomas and Mary 
Mallalieu, of Millington, Md., after enjoying a 
happy married life which covered over sixty- 
one years, died on the same day, July 30, within 
eight hours of each other. He was forty years a 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, also for 
some years president of the Wilmington Confer- 

ence Local Preachers’ Association, and a trustee 
of Dickinson College. He was generous with 
his gifts, devoted in his piety, and interested in 
all the organizations and institutions of Meth- 
odism. One of his daughters is married to Rev. 
R. H. Adams, presiding elder of the Wilmington 
Conference. The Peninsula Methodist aptly 
applies to this deceased couple the words of 
David spoken in regard to Saul and Jonathan: 
‘They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their deaths they were not divided.’ ”’ 

—BSome eight weeks ago we made announce- 
ment of what was supposed to be the fatal ill- 
ness of Mr. John Haigh, of Somerville, with 
Bright’s disease, and stated that his death was 
dally expected. But, to the surprise of all, he 
rallied and was abie until within two weeks to 
goabout the house and to ride out, and four 

weeks ago he even walked to the church, as he 

was very anxious to do, and listened with special 

pleasure to a sermon by his pastor, Rev. G. 8. 

Batters, to whom he was affectionately attached. 

For several days this treacherous disease had 
taken a dangerous form,and he died on Thurs- 

day morning last, having been unconscious for 

several hours, aged 64 years. Mr. Haigh was 
one of the most interesting, genial, friendly and 
manly men of our acquaintance. Well-in- 
formed, vivacious, and ‘* generous to a fault,” he 
delighted to render substantial service to his 
friends and all good causes. First Church, 

Union Square, Somerville, of which his wife, 

who survives him, has long been a most loyal 

and active member, found in him one of its most 
devoted and generous friends and supporters. 

Mr. Haigh was always in his pewand gave to 

every preacher an attentive and receptive hear- 

ing. Perhaps no man could be taken from the 
congregation whose genial and beneficent pres- 
ence will be more greatly missed. Mr. Haigh 

Wasa successful business man, at his death and 

for many years one of the proprietors of the 

Middlesex Bleachery. He was particularly well 

known and distinguished in Masonic circles. 

The funeral services, which were brief and ft- 

ting, occurred at his late residence in Somerville 

on Saturday last at 1 0’clock, Rev. G. 8. Butters 
officiating, assisted by Rev. George Skene. 








Brieflets. 








The vote on the amendment to admit women 
to General Conference is again before the Con- 
ferences. The Switzerland Conference has al- 
teady voted — against admission. 


The minister’s duty in the present unusual 
Presidential campaign is an urgent question 

Will receive comprehensive answer in our 
Next issue by distinguished representatives of 
ull denominations. 


A writer in last week’s Outlook upon “ Col- 
ed Church Work in New York,” affirms: 
“The church is the colored people’s chiet if not 
®alpsocial centre. The Negro has little or no 
welel lite 
is largely due in New York city to 
sentiment, no less than the poverty, 


The General Missionary Committee will hold 
its annual meeting in Detroit in November. 


The New York deaconesses have had a cottage 
at Long Branch loaned to them for the summer 
by Mr. J.8, Huyler, in order to house mothers 
and children under their care. 


The Grant tomb in New York city will cost in 
round numbers §600,000. The approaches to it, 
which will cost $120,000, were decided upon 
recently. The whole sum has been raised by 
popular subscription. ‘The dedication services 
will ocsur on April 27 next — the birthday of 
Gen. Grant. 


The ist of last week contains 
this admirable suggestion: — 

“ Why not write your tor a friendly letter 
while be is apart a little from his parochial 
world endeavor to gird himself anew for his 
work? It would 


the more acceptable jf 
you conshed & in Weeds Saat will free him from 
he obligation to reply.” 





The beliefs of the new theology men have 
been labeled “‘ Neodoxy ” by Dr. Joseph Parker. 


The Methodist Protestants have gained 37,821 
members in the last tour years; they number 
now 179,092, 


In India there are 100,000 boys and 627,000 girls, 
under the age of fourteen, who are legally 
married, while 8,600 boys and 24,000 girls, who 
have not attained the age of four, are under 
marriage bonds as arranged by their parents. 


The province of Uganda in Ventral Africa has 
200 churches. A new church recently built in 
the capital will hold 4,000 people. Bishop 
Tucker has received 1,200 native converts since 
October last. The African Methodist Episcopal 
preachers must satisfy their Uonferences that 
they subscribe to and pay for a church paper be- 
fore they can pass in character. 


The four-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Philip Melancthon, which occurs on Febru- 
ary 16 next, will be celebrated by the establish- 
ment of a museum, to bear his name, in his 
native town of Bretten, Duchy of Baden. The 
reformer’s works, with letters, manuscripts, 
paintings, etc., will be included in the collec- 
tion. 


In a recent address by Judge Kimball of 
the Washington (D. ©.) police court, the follow- 
ing statements were made: — 

“For the fiscal 1804 the United States 
Government issued 228,000 liquor licenses, which 
is equivalent to one licensed saloon for each 208 
peopie, not to mention the unlicensed liquor- 
sellers. In Washington there are 605 licensed 
bar-rooms, one for each 445 people. Deductin 
women and childrenand temperance people, an 
there are less than 100 drinkers to support each 
saloon. The estimated annual consumption of 
intoxicating liquor in the United States is per 
capita: whiskey, 4 gallons; wine, 1 gallon; and 
beer, 46 gallons. This at the lowest wholesale 
price amounts to $833,000,000.”’ 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
gained 25,904 members during the year 1895, It 
has 12,192 preachers, and the total of members 
and preachers is 1,425,751. Of church edifices 
there are 13,663, and of parsonages, 3,492, the 
value of all being $25,014,488. The number of 
Sunday-schoo!s is 13,880, with 99,571 teachers and 
819,097 scholars,an aggregate increase of 7,758. 
For foreign missions $224,081.10 was collected, 
and for domestic missions $134,619.28 — a total of 
$353,700 38 or $11,045.61 over the preceding year. 


Only the most conclusive and irrefutable evi- 
dence should convince us that a thing which 
ought not to be true is true. We should be 
somewhat obstinately incredulous as to the 
many things that aretold to the discredit of 
others, especially if they have sustained for a 
long period a good reputation. We have a right 
to insist on living in the sunshine as much as 
possible. 


Dr. W. C. Gray, editor of the Interior, writes 
from his camp in the woods,in the issue of 
Aug. 20: “ A bundle of daily papers show how 
the political storm is raging outside — and I am 
sorry I have to go back into it. It is exceedingly 
unfortunate that a financial question of such 
vast import and consequences should be made a 
partisan issue, and class hatreds, sectional 
prejudices, and partisan war cries and appeals, 
be employed upon the most momentous issue 
that the country has faced since 1860. I look 
upon it with quite as much anxiety as I did 
then. I counsel every one to consider the facts 
coolly, and vote intelligently. There never has 
been a campaign in which the voter’s ballot will 
react so powerfully and so immediately upon 
himself as it will next Noventber. He will have 
abundant reason for gladness or sorrow, on his 
own personal account, within a day after the 
result is announced,” 


Public Opinion, in its issue of August 13, 
condenses our utterances upon “The Negro in 
Boston,” and groups with it several confirma- 
tory views from the public press. From the ex- 
cellent editorial of the Republican 
the last paragraph is taken, with this closing 
sentence: “That is the terrible indictment 
which the Negro brings against our Northern 
civilization, and it is the burning truth. God 
forgive us!” The Providence Journal says: 
“ As it is in Boston, so it is in other Northern 
cities.” And from the Times Democrat of New 
Orleans the following significant paragraph: — 

“ This is the plain, unvarnished truth, and we 





Telegates the masses to ostracized tene- 
Ment districts,” 


P. J declares, cannot be settled 
b: ae to be- 
lave at on time, "if Bostos'and’ New Rngiend 
draw sho calae, Sate, Chap — 
the view the South ot the Negro evil, 
Ww is 60-fold greater here, that being the 

proportion of the N in the two 
sect Our Northern however, seem 
to be rapidly understandin matter, and 
show a far com of it than they 
ever did before.”’ 


things often read about, but rarely seen — so 
rarely that some are disposed to say it never 
occurs. This is probably too strong a state- 
ment. But it is certain that many who talk 
glibly about it and seem certain they have e 
right to claim it, fail to exhibit the signs of it 
when certain trying occasions come, They have 
probably never striven to realize with any thor- 
oughness just what it consists of, and pave used 
the words with only the vaguest of ideas of any 
definite thought back of them. There is room 
for study in this matter. 





editorship of the Bpworth Hra by the commit- 
tee of ministers appointed to investigate the 
charges preferred against him by Mr. Odell, a 
member of the Book Committee of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, and apon which 
that committee suspended him pending an in- 
vestigation. The charge had reference solely to 
alleged objectionable statements made by Dr. 
Steel as editor, and particularly in his series of 
letters entitled “On the Wing.” The North- 
western observes that an adjustment has been 
reached by which Dr. Steel continues the editor- 
ship “and agrees not to repeat the matter to 
which objection is taken.” 


The Wesleyan Academy gymnasium, a picture 
of which appears in our advertising columns, is 
rapidly being completed, and meets enthusiastic 
approval. Walter B. Russell, forthe last year 
physical director of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Pottsville, Penn., has been en- 
gaged to have full charge of the physical culture 
work of the school, This means that the best 
scientific methods will be employed. Mise Lilla 
E. Kelley, formerly the popular teacher of elocu- 
tion at Tilton Seminary, will assist in the 
physical training of the young women and fill 
the chair of elocution. The Academy continues 
to select only experienced instructors, and their 
new departure in thorough physical training is 
heartily approved by educational experts. Prin- 
cipal Newhall reports an encouraging registra- 
tion for the coming year. 


Principal F. D. Blakeslee, of Hast Greenwich 
Academy, writes: — 


“ Work was begun yesterday on the Academ 
building to prepare it for the opening of school, 
Sept. 15. The contractor is working three menge 
of men, eight hours each, night and day. Elec- 
tric lights have been installed to provide for 
night work. The plans have been somewhat 
modified, and the central office on the first floor, 
at the entrance, wiil be removed, and in its 
place a grand stairway, worthy of thes did 
new dining-room, will lead to it, The dining- 
room will be 50 by 53 fest, and will be one of ¢ 
finest to be found in any similar institution. 
The rooms provided for students will *2 
much larger and more elegant than those in t 
old boarding ball. With all the added expense 
in providing these superior accommodations 
there will be no additional cost to the students.” 








The Defect of Bimetallism, 


IMETALLISM has been sought by the na- 
tions asthe modern philosopher’s stone, 
capable of transmuting the cheaper metal in the 
currency into gold. The experiment has con- 
tinued through five hundred years without real- 
izing success in a single instance. No nation 
today successfully maintains bimetallism. Near- 
ly all have tried and given over the endeavor. 
This long s0urse of failure ought to convince 
people that they are dealing with the impossible. 
But there are those upon whom continucus fail- 
ure makes no impression. Old visions and va- 
garies simply give place to new ones of no better 
quality. To the world’s end there will be re- 
newed attempts to realize perpetual motion and 
aerial navigation. However mistaken others 
may have been, such visionaries are sure they 
hold the clue which shall conduct them through 
the labyrinth. 

The difficulty is not so much in the subject as 
in the type of mind with which we have to deal, 
Such men are usually swayed more bythe imagi- 
nation and speculative reason than by the find- 
ings of practical sense. We live ina world of facts 
and must adjust our lives and courses of con- 
duct to these material conditions... The problem 
of bimetallism, which has taken on an epidemic 
form in the South and West, belongs to the the- 
oretical world. With all its fancied advan- 
tages, the problem of pure bimetallism is insol- 
uble. Attractive as a theory, it bas always and 
everywhere proved impracticable as a scheme of 
coinage. We are not surprised that the early 
financiers were teken by ite attractive features 
and large promises. The theory never appears 
to so great disadvantage as in actual use. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, one of the finest minds of the 
early republic, who devised our coinage system, 
was eloquent in praise of bimetallism, which he 
necessarily considered mostly on the theoretical 
side, and for this very reason failed to realize the 
difficulties of a double system on the practical 
side. If he had lived twenty-five years longer, 
he would have seen some of the weak places in 
his system, and which have been constant 
sources of trouble to the nation. The system of 
Hamilton, so far from being perfect, bas been 


Dr. Samuel A. Steel has been restored to the | 







working revealed defects unseen at its concep- 

tion. 

Both gold and silver are a legal tender for the 

discharge of all monetary obligations. Both 

metals may be used without having bimetallism. 

In America we have used from the first both 

gold and silver, and yet since 1878 we have had 

simply a gold basis, Gold is the standard save 

as modified by the Bland law of 1878. By the 

law of 1878 silver was a legal tender for only $5. 

Hence our use of the two metals does not entitle 

us to be called a bimetallic nation. Bimetallism 

makes both metals a legal tender for all debts. 

The moment this is done the two metals must be 

maintained at a common level. And here comes 

the crucial difficulty with bimetallism. Under 

this pressure the system invariably breaks down. 
How can you have a double standard when the 
two paris of the standard are subject to constant 
change, and when one part changes more fre- 
quently and widely than the other? How can 
you weigh your groceries by two pairs of steel- 
yards, when one pair varies several ounces every 
week from the other? How can you use two 
bushels when one of them is made of India 
rabber so expansible as to hold three or five 
pecks as the case may be ? You must weigh and 
measure not by both, but by one or the other; 
and the seller will use the smalier measure and 
the steelyards giving the least value. This prin- 
ciple holds in the coinage. The nice adjustment 
of the two metals is very difficult. The experts 
are often at their wit’send. But ifa perfect ad- 
justment is secured, it cannot be maintained for 
any great length of time. One or the other 
scale goes up or down; the even balance is never 
maintained in perman@hce, In 1792 the fathers 
of the republic coined the two metals with the 
ratio of 15 to 1, but sucha change came in the 
relation of these metals that in 1834 the ratio 
was raised to 16 to 1. So it has always been, so 
it must always be,in the nature of the case. 
With the double standard the debtor would not 
measure his payment by both standards; he 
would simply be allowed to pay in the cheaper 
money. Instead of paying a full gold dollar, he 
would pay with the 653-cent silver dollar. The 
use of the two standards would prove a source 
of constant uncertainty and deception. The 
sliding scale would be serviceable only to the 
trickster and the cheat. 

The inevitable result of the process would be 
to drive the better metal from the market. So 
inevitable is this that English financial writers 
have laid it down as a settled principle in the 
form of what is known as Gresham's Law, viz., 
“The cheaper or depreciated currency always 
tends to displace a more valuable one,” This 
law is not the theory of asingle man; it is the 
summary and accurate expression of five hun- 
dred years of financial history, 

But we are told that silver, by being made a 
legal tender, would be buoyed up and main- 
tained ata parity with gold. That is assertion, 
but unfortunately assertion in the face of the 
facts. Burope has a long and instructive his- 
tory in this matter. Kings and parliaments 
tried their hands at regulatin © price of the 
precious metals in order to maintain the parity 
between gold and silver. The endeavors were in 
vain. The precious metals had their way in the 
markets of the world in spite of monetary regu- 
lations. Imthe Middle Ages silver reigned su- 
preme. It was not until near the fourteenth 
century that gold began to disturb the order of 
the monetary kingdom, The efforts to maintain 
the parity of the two metals make up wuch of 
the financial history of the last five hundred 
years. The nations all began the period with 
bimetallism, and after untold struggles have 
escaped their financial troubles by adopting the 
goid standard. With the two metals they found 
they could really have but one serving as a 
standard, aud that one was sure to be the poor- 
er. They showed wisdom in adopting the bet- 
ter and excluding the inferior metal. 

America has had experience enough in this 
matter to know that the double standard means 
unrest instead of the settlement of the two 
metals into an equality. We tried bimetallism 
at first, but were obliged again and again to 
change our figures to suit the changed condi- 
tions. That is, the law of the market rather 
than the coinage act controlled the price of the 
precious metals. The Bland Act of 1878 for the 
coinage of silver dollars was a dead lift at the 
silver problem, Asa result of Bland’s effort to 
buoy silver, we have in the treasury 270,000,000 
of unwieldy pieces which cost the government 
100 cents each, but which cannot be sold for 58 
cents each. In fact, nobody wants them any 
way. The government was doing a ruinous 
business, and all wise men saw that a change of 
policy was inevitable, The change came in the 
repeal of the purchasing clauses of the Biand 
Act, Aug. 13,1890, But the repeal was a half- 
measure; the Secretary of the Treasury was still 
to make a monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver. But this continued purchase and 
coinage of silver alarmed the country, and in an 
extra session of Congress the law was repealed, 
Nov. 1, 1893. The notable fact in these attempts 
to buoy silver is that the price of the white 
metal steadily declined. The law of the mar- 
ket, rather than the acts of Congress, prevailed. 
Congress, even at the expense of millions, could 
not stay the downward movement. 

In view of these facts, it seems to us that the 
bimetallism of the silver men is entirely im- 
practicable, Beautiful in theory, it proves de- 
fective in practice. Inthe monetary world the 
two kings have never been able to reign with 
equal authority. One or the other inevitably 
attains supremacy; and when it comes to this, 
the great nations wisely give precedence to 








are to see New England confess it. It is 
the race question in the South which, as the 


subject to constaut revision by Congress, Its 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON X. 
Sunday, September 6. 
1 Chron, 22: 6-16, 
(Compare Psalm 84.) 
Rev. W. (% Holway, D, D., U. 8. N. 


DAVID’S LOVE FOR GOD'S HOUSE. 
L. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: Blessed are they that dwell in thy house; 
they will be still pratsing thee. — Paa. U1: 4. 

%. Date: About B. 0, 1015. 

a. Place: Jerusalem. 

4. Home Readings: Monday —1 Chron. 22: 1-10. Tuss- 
day — 1 Chron, 22: 11-19. Wednesday —1 Chron. 17: 1-12, 
Thursday — 1 Chron. 17: 16-27, Friday — 1 Chron, 29: 1-9, 
Saturday — 1 Chron. 29: 10-19. Sunday— Psalm 64. 


Il. Introductory. © 


The bodily feebleness which characterized 
David's later years in no way hindered the 
perfecting of his plans. His purpose was 
to bequeath to his successor a thoroughly- 
organized government, ecclesiastical, po- 
litical, military; and especially to provide 
to the utmost of his ability for the erection 
of the temple which he himself was for- 
bidden to build. That structure was to be 
“exceeding magnifical, of fame and of 
glory throughout all countries ” (1 Obron. 
22: 5). It was to beso splendid as to im- 
press the nations far and wide with the 
glory of the Being whose name it should 
bear. David, therefore, accumulated ma- 
terial in lavish abundance. The spoils of 
his numerous wars, the tributes of con- 
quered chiefs, together with the private 
contributions of a grateful heart (1 Obron. 
29: 3, 4) united to swell the total value toa 
figure almost incredible even in our day. 
“ A hundred thousand talents of gold,’’ and 
‘a thousand thousand talents of silver;” 
“brass and iron without weight;” ‘ tim- 
ber, also, and stone;” “ onyx stones, and 
stones to be set, glistening stones, and of 
divers colors, and all manner of precious 
stones, and marble stones in abundance ” 
— these convey an idea of gorgeous and 
prodiga)] preparation which the mind can 
scarcely grasp. Skilled workmen in great 
numbers were also engaged. David real- 
ized that his royal son was “‘ young and 
tender,” and took care, therefore, that 
there should be no lack in the great essen- 
tials; but he was wise enough not to make 
the preparations s0 complete that Solomon, 
and the princes, rnd the people, could not 
‘add thereto.” When all was ready, the 
aged ruler, in the presence of his counsel- 
ore andthe heads of the nation, formally 
committed to Solomon the great work, and 
showed him the pattern, which, like that of 
the tabernacle, had been revealed by Jeho- 
vah. He divulged for the first time the 
secret reason why his cherished wish to 
build the temple had been refused to him 
— hands stained with ‘‘ much blood ’’ were 
not fitted for that pacific work. But God 
had promised that his son should be “a 
men of rest,’’ and his reign one of ‘* peace 
and quietness.” He should build the house 
of the Lord, and his throne should be estab- 
lished forever. God would be to him a fa- 
ther, and he should render in return the fil- 
ial obedience of a son. David exhorted 
Solomon to undertake courageously the 
work laid upon him, and called upon the 
chiefs of the nation to support him with fi- 
delity and zeal. 


Ill, Expository. 

6. Then —after David had completed his 
preparations for building the temple. Called 
for Solomon — who was now king. Charged 
him —a formal committing of the work of 
erecting the temple to his hand. Solomon 
doubtless knew beforehand that he had been 
divinely designated to carry out his father’s 
plan, Whether this charge was given in con- 
nection with that recorded in 1 Kings 2; 1-10, 
cannot be determined. 

Though young, high-spirited, of princely rank, and 
already auotated king, he bows to listen to his aged 
father. of rever for age, and respect to 
parents, are to be drawn from this (Pulpit Com- 
mentary). 

7,8. It was in my mind (R. V., ‘‘ heart ”’). 
— How ardently David wished to build the tem- 
ple we learned in a previous lesson (Lesson IV). 
The word of the Lord came to me. — This 
“ word of the Lord ” is quite different trom that 
given in the message sent by Nathan. Then the 
prohibition had been placed on the ground that 
God: het sever. required it, never complained 

} —* not built Him “ a house 
juld not build Him a house; 
‘itd for David a house and es- 















blood abundantly and hast made great wars. 
— There is no implication that these wars were 
unjustifiable; many of them were undertaken 
by Jehovah’s command, and were called “ the 
wars of the Lord;” only that the period of war 
and bloodshed was not favorable for temple- 
building, and that God had different instru- 
ments for different works. 

The temple, as the symbolical representation of the 
kingdom of God, was also to correspond to the nature 
of that kingdom, and shad forth the peace of the 
kingdom of God. For this reason David, the man of war, 
was not to build the temple, but that was to be reserved 
for Solomon, the man of peace, the type of the Prince 
of peace (Keil). 


9. A-son shall be born to thee. — Rawlinson 
renders, ‘‘ A son és born to thee,” the prophecy 
not preceding but following his birth. A man 
of rest — the opposite of David, who had been 
a man of war. Rest from all his enemies. —In 
Solomon’s message to King Hiram he says: 
* The Lord my God hath given me rest on every 
side, so that there is neither adversary nor evil 
occurrent ” (1 Kings 5:4). His name shal) be 
Solomon —that is, “ peaceable” (Hebrew 
Shelomoh). 

There is something more than usually significant in 
his names, arising probably from the peculiar circum- 
stances of his birth. His Urat name was Jedidiah, “ be- 
loved by Jehovah” (2 Sam. 12: 26), said to have been 
given, perhaps, by Nathan, asa sign of David's forgive- 
ness, because Jehovah loved him. Iti is the sanctifica- 
tion of the name of David (Stanley). 


10. He shall build an house — a repetition 
in a condensed form of the prophecy contained 
in 1 Obron. 17: 12,13, Shall be my son. — This 
filial relationship into which Solomon was to be 
adopted was not without its conditions. In 
case he committed iniquity, he was to be “ chas- 
tened with the rod of men, and with the stripes 
of the children of men” (2S8am.7: 14). Will 
establish his kingdom forever — a prophecy 
fulfilled not literally, but spiritually. 

This is not meant of Sol ,forhis kingd was 
not “forever.” And though the pbrase “ forever" is 
sometimes used of the time of a man’s life, yet it can- 
not be so derstood here, b the mercy here 
promised to David's son is of another nature, and of far 
longer continuance, than that which was given to Saul 
(v. 16), who yet enjoyed the kingdom as long as he lived, 
Rut it is to be understood of David's posterity in gen- 
eral, but with special respect to Christ, in whose per- 
son the kingdom was to be lodged forever. Isa, 9: 7; Dan. 
2: 44: Lake 1; 82, 33 (Pool). 


11-18. The Lord be with thee — as He had 
promised. Prosper thou. — Be thou prosper- 
ous in the ability and wisdom conferred by 
Him, especially in the enterprise committed to 
thee. The Lord give thee wisdom (R. V., 
* discretion ’’) and understanding. — So deep- 
ly was Solomon impressed with the desirable- 
ness of these endowments that when God ina 
dream asked him what He should bestow, the 
prompt reply was for ‘an understanding heart ”’ 
(1 Kings 3). Give thee charge concerning 
Israel — such specific directions as he might 
need in the government of the people. That 
thou mayest keep the law — govern Israel in 
accordance with the precepts of the law. Then 
shalt thou prosper. — Conformity with these 
precepts would result in a prosperous reign. 
Be strong, and of good courage — a fitting 
encouragement, considering what had already 
been said. Solomon could have no reason for 
hesitancy or fear, so long as he was obedient 
and enjoyed the presence and favor of God. 

David addresses Solomon in the very same words ata 
somewhat later period (see chap. 28: 20). He adopts as 
exactly fitting the two occasions the words of Moses to 
he Israelites (Deut. 31:6), and to Joshua (Deut. 31: 7) 
shortly before his death. Words not very different were 
addressed to Joshua by God Himself shortly after Moses’ 
death (see Josh, 1: 6,7). Doing God’s work in God's 
way, we have no need to be discouraged. There will be 

and jee and trials, but faith and courage 
and obedl will ov them all (Uook). 


14. Behold, in my trouble (R. V., “ afflic- 
tion — referring to the condition of David’s 
life, which had been one of distress and trouble, 
but during which, nevertheless, he had accumu- 
lated great and costly stores of material, much 
of it probably the booty of his wars. An hun- 
dred thousand talents of gold, etc. — This al- 
most incredible quantity of gold and silver (the 
latter reaching up to “a thousand thousand 
talents’) must not be understood as being in 
coin or bar, but rather in the shape of shields, 
ornaments, etc,, and of an’estimated rather than 
of an exact value. Brass, iron, timber, stone. 
— The materials were ample — all but the last 
two, as we learn from 2 Chron. 2. 


If we reckon the talents of silver at 3,000 shekels of 
silver (each worth $0.5474) according to the usual Mosaic 
or sacred value, and if the gold shekel be sixteen times 
that of silver, the gold and silver thus gathered by David 
would amount to £889,500,000 or $4,270,500,000, a sum inored- 
ibly high for the requirements of Worship at that time. 
On the contrary, if we assume with Keil, that the present 
shekel is not the sacred (Mosaic), but the civil so-called 
shekel, after the king's weight, and that these royal 
shekels were only half as weighty as the others, and so 
equal in weight and value to the bekah or Mosaic half- 
shekel (Ex, 38: 26), an assumption that seems to be cor- 
roborated by the comparison of 1 Kings 10:17 with 
2 Chron. 9: 16, the sum named Is reduced by at least a half 
to about:$2,000,000,000. That so large a sum gathered and 
saved by David is not inconceivable, but has ‘its paralle! 
in other high sums of Oriental antiquity, Movers and 
Kell have rendered probable by examples from the his- 
tory of Persia and Syria, those exceedingly rich coun- 
tries adjacent to the kingdom of David. Compare the 
£34,000 of gold and 600,000 talents of silver which Oyrus 
seized in the conquest of Athens (Varro in Pliny Hist, 
Nat., 32; 15); the 40,000 talents of uncoined gold and sil- 
ver, and 9,000 talents of coined silver which Alexander 
—* in Suza alone; the 120,000 talents which the same 

neror acquired in Persepolis; likewise the col 
— of Syria, with its numerous great idols of solid 
gold, its gold shields for the servants of Hadadeser 
(@ Gam. 8:7, eto.), the gold pins as ornaments of the 
of the common soldiers of Antiochus the Great 


























1118. ‘Phere. are workmen with thee. — 
Devts bea looked. out for artisans as well as 


materials. There were “‘ strangers in the land,” 
the captives taken in war, the enslaved Canaan - 
ites, 150,000 of whom were subsequently em- 
ployed by Solomon as masons and Ilsborers. 
Solomon also employed the servants of Hiram, 
king of Tyre (see2 Chron. 2). All manner of 
cunning men for every manner of work 
(R. V., “ all men that are cunning in any man- 
ner of work ”) — skilled workmen in handling 
the precious metals, and in embroidering, carv- 
ing,etc. Arise, therefore.— There was no 
need to longer postpone the work. 

The Tyrisns —* him cedar trees or beams in abun- 
dance, prob for grain, wine, and fruit 
of various sorte, “when Solomon began to build the 
temple he made a regular treaty with Hiram, king of 
‘fyre, about the delivery of the necessary cedar wood 
(1 Kings 6: 9) (Keil), After David had offered thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer for solomon, all the people feasted to- 
getherand Sol} was i d into his kingdom 
for the second time, while Zadok was publicly anointed 
as high priest. The new king was established in pros- 
perity and favor with the people before his father’s 
death. “ And Jehovah if 
in the sight of all Israel, and bestowed upon him such 
royal majesty as he had not been on any king before 
him in Israel" (Smith). 


IV. Inferential. 


1. Some are permitted to prepare material to 
whom it is denied te build. 


2, What a comfort it is for a father in his old 
age to have a son to whom he may safely commit 
important trusts. 


3. Atter conflict how sweet are the blessings 
and how rich the opportunities of peace. 

4. “It any man lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God.” 

5. If we would build for God we must be 
obedient and fearless. 


6. In God’s great work all are summoned to 
take part. 


V. Tlustrative. 


1. A constant memorial of this solemnity is 
preserved in that most magnificent of the 
Psalms of David — the 72d — in which the bless- 
ings predicted for the reign of Solomon form a 
transparent veil for the transcendent glories 
prophesied for Christ’s kingdom, and which is 
marked as the crowning contribution of its 
author to the service of thesanctuary by its con- 
cluding words, ‘‘ The prayers of David, the son 
of Jesse, are ended ”’ (Smith). 

2. What if God should place in your hands a 
diamond, and tell you to inscribe on it a sen- 
tence which should be read at the last day and 
shown there as an index of your own thoughts 
and feelings, what care, what caution, would 
you exercise in your selection! Now, this is 
what God has done. He has placed before you 
the immortal minds of your children, more im- 
perishable than the diamond, on which you are 
about to inscribe every day and every hour, by 
your instructions, by your spirit, or by your ex- 
ample, something that will remain, and be ex- 
hibited for or against you at the judgment day 
(Payson). 

8. The greatest works that have been done 
have been done by the ones. The hundreds do 
not often do much; the companies never do; it 
is the units, just the single individuals, that, 
after all,are the power andthe might. Take 
any church —there are multitudes in it, but it 
is some two or three that dothe work. Look 
on the Reformation — there might be many re- 
formers, but there was but one Luther; there 
might be many teachers, but there was but one 
Calvin. Look ye upon tie preachers of the last 
age, the mighty preachers who stirred up the 
churches — there were many coadjutors with 
them, but, after all, it was not Whitefield’s 
friends, nor Wesley’s friends,’ but the men 
themselves that did it. Individual effort is, 
after all, the great thing. A man alone can do 
more than aman with fifty men at his heels to 
fetter him, Look back through all history — 
who delivered Israel from the Philistines? It 
was solitary Samson. Who was it gathered the 
people together to rout the Midianites ? It was 
one Gideon, who cried, ‘‘ The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon.’”’ Who was he who smote the 
enemy ? It was Shamgar with his ox-goad; or 
it was an Ebud, who with his dagger put an end 
to his country’s tyrant. Separate men — David’s 
with their slings and stones — have done more 
than armies could accomplish (Spurgeon). 


4. Lam noadvocate for meanness of private 
habitation. I would fain introduce into it all 
magnificence, care and beauty, where they are 
possible; but I would not have that useless 
expense in unnoticed fineries or formalities — 
cornicing of ceilings, and grainings of doors, 
and fringing of curtains, and thousands of 
such things, which have become foolishly and 
apathetically habitual; things on which com- 
mon appliance hangs whole trades, to which 
there never belonged the blessings of giving 
one ray of real pleasure, or becoming of the 
remotest or most contemptible use; things 
which cause half the expense of life, and 
destroy more than half its comfort, manliness, 
respectability, freshness and facility. -I speak 
from experience: I know what it is to liveina 
cottage with a deal floor and roof, and a hearth 
of mica slate; and 1 know it to be in many re- 
spects healthier and happier than living between 
a Turkey carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a 
steel grate and polished fender. I do not say 
that such things have not their place and pro- 
priety; but I say this emphatically, that a tenth 
part of the expense which is sacrificed in domes- 
tic vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly 
lost in domestic comforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively afforded and wisely em- 














ployed, build a marble church for every towa fn 
England (Ruskin). 
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League Prayer-meeting Topics 
Rev. Matthias 5. Kaufman, Ph. D. 


September. 
Topic: THE ENEMIES OF OHRIST. 


September 6 (Temperance Lesson) — 
Enemies through Passion and Appetite. 
Matt. 8: 28, 34; Luke 15: 13. 

The enemies of Ohrist! How terrible the 
thought! Enemies! Who? Weak, sinful, 
helpless, lost human beings the enemies of 
their greatest Benefactor and only Saviour! 
Why? Because blinded by sin; because 
deafened by worldly noises; because cal- 
loused through indifference; because mas- 
tered by selfishness. What a woeful atti- 
tude! Let all Epworthians put forth every 
possible effort to arrest the attention of 
such and lead them to a realization of their 
perilous situation. The enemies of Christ 
through passion and appetite. What a host 
is here included! 

Our first reference relates the ciroum- 
stances of Ohrist healing the two demoni- 
acs and allowing the unclean spirits pos- 
sessing them to enter into a herd of swine. 
This enraged the inhabitants for the rea- 
son, (1) That it waa a personal concern; (2) 
That they were more affected by the loss of 
property than by the good which had been 
wrought; (3) Fearing farther disaster to 
their gains, they besought Christ not only 
to leave their city, but the country, as if the 
farther away the better. 

‘* Leave, oh, leave our coasts, we pray; 
Let us as aforetime dwell; 
Thou hast wrought us ruth today, 
Ruined what we rear and sel!!”’ 
Keys. 

1, The people were engaged in traffic which 
was unclean according to the Mosaic law. 

2. Their eyes were so choked with greed that 
they failed to appreciate the miracle. 


“ For when again the soul has blurred, 
Consctence wields but faint control; 
Selfishness and sin once stirred, 
Soon usurp and rule the whole.” 

Our second reference is a comprehensive 
setting in that crown parable — the Prodi- 
gal Son: — 

1. “Not many days after.”” Not immediately 
did the younger son leave home after his de- 
mand for his share of the property was granted. 
There is here a hint of the development of sin, 
It begins in slight separation from God; then 
distant departure from Him naturally follows. 

2. “Took his journey.” Any attempt to re- 
tain him at home would have been useless, since 
his heart had become estranged. This is God’s 
method also. He has created man a spiritual 
being — that is, a self-determining personality. 
So when His service no longer appeara to man 
perfect freedom, he is allowed to wander away 
and see if he can find liberty elsewhere. 

3. “ Afar couaotry.” This is enmity to God, 
and bondage to one’s lusts. 


4. “ Wasted his substance.” The worldly life 
is always a wasteful one. 


5. “* Riotous living.’”’ This means utter aban- 
donment of character. How like thousands to- 
day! Sad! sad! Not only are such the enemies 
of Christ, but such desperate enemies do they 
become to themselves! 


SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


Passion and appetite! If successful of steer- 
ing clear of the rocky point of the one and the 
whirl of the other, the next time it will be easier 
to do so; and the next and the next still easier. 
Ott will we need to pass between them in sail- 
ing life’s waters. As these paystes! conditions 
of the Mediterranean cause the sailor to become 
alert and guarded, so passion and appetite, 
not evil in themselves but requiring wise direc- 
tion, may be subordinated to a valuable service. 


“ But if once we let them reign, 
They sweep with desolating train, 
Till they but leave a hated name, 
A ruined soul and blackened fame.” 





September 13 — Enemies through Greed 
ofGain. Matt. 27: 3-5; Mark 10: 21; Luke 
12: 15. 

Coveting or covetousness — which ? Here 
the word is covetousness. Not all coveting 
is sinful, for the Apostle says, ‘* Covet ear- 
nestly the best gifts.”” Oovetousness really 
refers to undue desire for material goods. 
This sin may take such a powerful hold 
Upon the heart as to become idolatry and 
thus violate the first commandment. Earth- 
ly gain may be worshiped, placed before 
God. Devotion to its accumulation may 
rule the life instead of recognizing Divine 
authority. Oovetousness is among the 
most ruinous of sins. 

What is covetousness? It is the more 
idea in relation to worldly things. Ever 
More, more — even though already an 
abundance may be in possession. What 
éffect has the passion for more upon him 
who is thereby molded? 


1, It makes him dissatisfied with what he 
has. 


2. It causes him to become rapacious in all 
his efforts to increase bis possessions. 


means to enlarge his powers for getting and 
holding. 

4. it transforms him into an enemy of Christ 
and his own soul. 

5. It often causes him to lose all that is val- 
uable, including life eternal. 

When the California steamer, “ Central Amer- 
ica,” caught fire and was fast sinking, the 
stewardess rushed into the cabins of the pas- 
sengers and grabbed all the gold she could find. 
This she tied in an apron around her waist. 
Hastening tothe deck she saw a life-boat ready 
to start. In her eagerness she leaped, but the 
weight of gold caused her to miss her aim. 
Down, down she went into the deep sea. Her 
ill-gotten gain quickly dragged her beyond 
pousible recovery. What a millstone about her! 
What a wmilistone about every soul’s neck is 
greed of gain! 

Obrist’s warning signals are: ‘“ Take 
heed! ” “Beware!” A double admonition 
because of the alarmingly subtle nature of 
covetousness. ‘* Take heed!” * Beware! ”’ 
A double charge warning us to be doubly 
circumspect against it. The rationale of 
this caution is found in the large fact that 
‘a man’s life consisteth notin the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.”’ 
“A man’s life’? — his real life — includes 
time and eternity. The life is in being, not 
in having. 

Stars Down. 


1. On the first of these we have the rich young 
man who was anxious to keep what be had that 
he might add more. An apparently good man 
is here in the grip of asin without having been 
aware of his true condition. 

2. On the second we find the foolish rich man 
who was bent on adding to his wealth. From 
this example comes a loud warning to many a 
man of today who is all-engrossed in business, 
3. On the last step we behold Judas, an awful 
illustration of greed’s consummation in this 
world. It betrays its most innocent and best 
Friend and only Saviour. 


BEYOND. 


A tabled covetous man found himself one 
moonlight night in a tairy mansion. Bars of 
gold, as he thought them to be, lay on every 
hand. He wastold that he might have all he 
could carry away. So he not only filled his 
arms, but stuck them in his pockets and in ev- 
ery gap of his clothing. But morning broke and 
the sun revealed to him only a great pile of 
wood as the result of his laborious efforts. 
Moreover, invisible beings scornfully sang out 
that he had but heaped this up for his own eter- 
nal day of burning. Have not thousands found 
their ill accumulations serving to increase their 
final condemnation ? 

CLINKS. 


1, Greed perverts the whole life to worldli- 


2. Greed refuses to nize in wealth an 
opportunity and means for blessing society. 


3. Greed endeavors to feed the soul with 
gain. 


4. Greed proceeds u 2. She basis that this 
world is a permanent a 

5. Greed lays up no ae above. 

6. Greed is at enmity with the very essence of 
Christianity. 


7. Listen to Christ’s ostyme and emphatic 
“Take heed!” “ Beware! 


September 20 — Enemies because of Big- 
otry. Luke 11: 15, 38; Luke 13: 14-16; 
John 9: 15, 16. 


Bigotry is a dangerous and malignant 
spy in the camp of God’s true soldiers. As 
long as the soldiers remain near their Oap- 
tain and are actuated only by His spirit, 
bigotry lurks away in some suitable hiding- 
place. But let them become self-centred 
and independent in their own conceits; let 
them, to quiet conscience, substitute form 
for reality, and, lo! bigotry crawls forth to 
possess the open field. The policy of this 
evil spy is by deceit and smooth words to 
persuade the soldiers of the garrison to 
despise those in active warfare. Let us be 
wise to discern and put to rout this old 
enemy of Christ. 

1. While upon earth our Lord hurled anath- 
ema after anathema against this foe. The Phar- 
isees, although devotedly religious, were the 
bigoted class. They held most tenaciously to 
their old-time notions and were ready to make 
sacrifices for their pet conceits. — 

2. Eildeneos of Jewish bigotry: (1) Their 
irrational and stubborn conformity to ancient 
customs, even in such non-essentials as exact- 
ness in washing before meals. (2) Their peryer- 
sion of the real object of Christ’s miracles and 
attributing the power by which they were 
wrought to the prince of devils, (3) Their 
elevating peculiarities in form of worship above 
acts of kindness and deeds of love. 

3. The outcome of this bigotry: (1) Conspir- 
acies against Christ upon various occasions, 


followers of the Lord. (3) At last the cruci- 
fixion of the World’s Redeemer. 


SIMILITUDES. 


1, — is like an African buffalo which 
sees right ahead, but ant to the right or left. 


2. .It, like an Baye jan mummy, is close) 
It ia bound * round and sound a with 
bands of self-conceit. 


3. It is tike the mole which — slong. = 
the dark, with no capacity to appreciate t 


light of day. 
EXAMPLES, 
1. After the telescope had been invented some 


remote adherents of Aristotle ek after bis 
death, refused to look t bh n the use 
ape — their 


—* tho ht lt threa 
—X nes. 
i —8 Galileo discovered the eabeliines ot 
Jupiter some narrow-minded mpted 
to write down the unwelcome —“ 
3. Once when Father lor was preaching in 
Boston he took pon ee in pon br 
mentary terms of Jenny Lind. At the close of 


the sermon a tall manu seated on — pit steps 
arose and inquired if any —— —* at one 
of Miss Lind’s concerts could to heaven. 


Whereupon Father Taylor 


ied: 
Christian will 


8 to heaven, wherever he d dies; 
bat a fool will “ fool, even though he 
the pulpit stairs.”’ 

4. There are those who hold that no one will 
be admitted to heaven uniess he is baptized in 
some particular mode not clearly pointed out in 
the Scripture. 

5. Bigotry reveale itself in yates, ecience 
art, and raped Mi by wholesale denunciation ot 
all who differ from some cherished views. 


REMEDY. 


Bigotry regarded as a moral malady can 

cu largely through that * ot tatettestual 
and spiritual culture, that builds up well- 
rounded, full-orbed, symmetrical character. 
Learn to discriminate. Look for the good, and 
wherever found give due credit. When gentle, 
large-souled charity supplants bigotry wherever 
tound, this world will be Paradise regained, 





September 27 — Enemies by Indifference. 
Luke 14: 16-20; Luke 23: 12; John 7: 3-5, 


* O laggard soul! unclose thine eyes, 

No more in luxury soft 

Or joy ideal waste thyself; 
Awake and soar aloft ! 

Untarl, this hour, those falcon wings 
Which thou dost fold too long; 

Raise to the skies thy lightning gaze 
And sing thy loftiest song! ” 


Indifference! What an insidious enemy! 
How it steals in upon us unawares! Ere 
we can think it possible, we are within its 
grasp. Shake it off? Yes, this is abso- 
lutely necessary; but it will require sturdy 
resolution. No easy-going method can ac- 
complish anything against such a persist- 
ent foe. We must be open and above board 
in our proceeding. Blow the trumpet! 
Sound the alarm! Awake, awake, lethargic 
soul, awake! 

What occasions indifference ? 


1. A failure to appreciate and measure real 
values. Those invited to the feast were pleased 
enough to be remembered with an invitation, 
but esteemed it not highly enough to lay aside 
other matters for its acceptance. Their excuses 
were only the pretexts of indifference. 


2. Being too fully engrossed in other con- 
cerns. Business matters or domestic affairs so 
filled the thoughts of the refusers in the parable 
that the invitation failed to make as deep an 
impression as it deserved to make, And #0 to- 
day. What busy, Susy people most of us are — 
driven, sometimes, to distraction by the affairs 
ot a day! When will we learn to side-track 
trifies, leaving open to the proper caring for our 
immortal natures right of way on the main line 
of life? Bunyan tells very significantly how 
Christian in his journey saw aman so busily 
employed in raking together pieces of wood, bay 
and stubble that he failed entirely to see an an- 
gel who was holding down. toward him a re- 
splendent crown of light. 

8. Failing to appreciate the result of a decis- 
ion. The iavited guests little dreamed of the 
final outcome of their refusal. It had little 
weight with them, and accordingly they treated 
it lightly. The outcome! The ultimate out- 
come! A decision may be made in a moment; 
but upon its hinges may swing an eternity of 
bliss or woe. Consider! Let this be our watch- 
word, 


What are some evidences of indifference ? 


1, Carelessness ia the duty of private devo- 
tions. 
2. Little disposition to attend the appointed 
means of grace. 
3. Partial deafness to the Saviour’s call to ac- 
tivity. 
4. A preoccupied mind at public worship 
which prevents receiving the truths that are 
uttered. “ 
56. Even a don’t-care spirit sometimes creeps 
in. Charlies Il. was a voluptueary. In his sym- 
pathy a papist, he yet cared so little for parties 
and sects, and was so indifferent concerning 
personal duty, that he allowed them to harass 
each other at will so long as he was not dis- 
turbed. 
6. Heartlessness. Madame du Deffant was a 
bel esprit in the gay circles of France just pre- 





notably upon feast days. (2) Persecuting the 


vious to the French Revolation. Death sud- 





denly seized her while in the act of playing 
cards with a frivolous set of friends. So heart- 
lessly indifferent had the company become to 
solemn events, that they determined to finish 
the game before they gave the alarm. Thus 
may we vee the depths to which indifference 
may lead. 
“ Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve, 

And press with vigor on; 

A heavenly race demends thy sea! 
And an Immortal crown.” 


Providence, R. I, 








ALONE. 


728 chaplain of a Pennsylvania state prison 
once said to a friend that one of the most 
pitiful of the tragic sights he had seen there was 
the death of a big, burly young fellow who was 
serving out a term of ten years, “I only knew 
him as Number Sixty-five,” he said. “ He had 
an attack of angina pectoris, and when the ag- 
ony abated, suddenly asked : — 
“ * Ie there any hope for me?’ 
“The doctor, after a moment's hesitation, 
shook his head. 
“* How long ?’ 
“ * But a brief time.’ 
“From his pallet he could look through the 
cell window on a patch of dark sky. He stared 
at it and then oried out,‘I can’t! I can’t go 
out there alone! God is waiting.’ 
“T told him that God was merciful; but he 
would not listen, and cried out,‘ Not alone! I 
can’t goalone! Is nobody else dying in the 
jail? Send for my old father. He'll be glad to 
die with me.’ 
“Ttold him of Christ and His love, but he 
was deaf, and even when his breath was almost 
gone muttered again and again,‘ I can’t face 
God alone!’ 
“ His father was sent for. He was an old man, 
near to the grave. He would gladly have died 
for the boy who bad so cursed his lite; but he 
could only stand, helpless as ourselves, listening 
to his son's moans of terror. 
* At inst the strong body lay still, 
had gone alone to its Maker.” 
Each of the lite-saving men who guard our 
coast, when he keeps the patrol on stormy 
nights, gives in at theend of his long, lonely 
march, a token in sign that he has faithfully ao · 
complished his work. Another of the life-sav- 
ing crew, in the midst of the night and tem- 
pest, may give him comfort and ald, may 
cheer and encourage him, but he must fin- 
ish his own march and give in his own token. 
No man can do that for him. 

We each have our march to make in life, often 
through dark and cold ways, and we must ren- 
der in our account to the great Commander — 
alone, 

It will not help the worldly old man on that 
day that he has a child with God’s angels in 
heaven, nor the viclous young man that he has 
@ praying, loving mother. 

Hach soul must pass into the unseen world, 
not simply alone, but molded and ingrained by 
the acts and habits and preferences of the life it 
has left behind. What will follow? Hach of 
us must know, sooner or later, for ourselves. — 
Youth's Companion. 


The soul 
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Maine Epworth League Convention. 


Continued from Page 5.) 





no young people’s societies should organize Ep- 
worth at once, the convention 

fully persuaded that an out-and-out Method 
young | P people's society is best fora Methodist 


It was resolved that the Leagues use all hon- 
orable means within their power for “ the _ 
ishment of the saloon, the purification of 
lic affairs, and the exaltation of the ne ~~ 
of Jesus Christ.” Rev. Wilbur F. 
Berry, of Waterville,a member of the Maine 


and 
nally blessed of God in selapalating public sen- 
timent, was earnestly —— —9* the wish 
was expressed that he be placed in the field as 
the iment of 00 of all ties oon the 42 


being recommended to consult t with 
Mr. ay and —— 5 —— * 
organ ms in 
——— 


the consummation of 
i Realation was passed on the death of pin, 
Ide M., wite of Rev. D. Rand Pierce, the Sta 
— superintendent of Junior work; at 
of — ee with the Pi iene superin- 
tendent of jor work, Rev. > i 
the death of his estesmed and cherished a wite, 


were — 
The following officers were elected for the 


ensuing year: President, Mr. F. M. Strout, 
Portiand; vice- dents, A. P. *** — — 
ton, D. A. Packard, Rockland, Miss Aida O. 
y —— Miss Helen P. Soin: 
Orrington; secretary, Miss Sadie Lowell, Dexter; 
treasurer, W. 4H. Perry, Hallowell; Junior super- 
tntendent, Rev. C. L, Banghart, ’ Damariscotta. 
The fring ea Mr. Nickerson, was 
te the Toronto eo 


‘The new officers a. given the Chautau 
salute, as was also Miss Miller, the ret a 
secretary. Mrs. Wilkins, of New Hampshire, 
— favored the audience with a solo, 

y far the most interesting hour was that of 
the Tenior di ment, conducted by Mr. ete: 
hart and illustrated by the Juniors of Rockland, 

who marched in with their new banner. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Littiehale, who was chair- 
man of the music committee for the convention, 
the little ones sang de’ightful Junior songs. 
Mr. Banghart by illustrations ane many 
attractions suitable for any Junior hour. 

H. E. Foss, of Bangor, then spoke on 
national conventions, giving the features of the 
last one at Chattanooga and presenting them in 
such @ manner that many must have been in- 
finenced toward attending the next one at 
Toron 


to. 

In the evening Mr. H. M. Lord and Miss Sadie 
Hall rendered solos that were enthusiastically 
received. The music at every session was of a 
high order and a credit to the committee. 

vy. B. H, Haghes, of Malden, delivered one 
ot the best. eddresses to which we have ever 
listened on “ The —— ot Jesus of — 
After speaki. erroneous influence 
brought to bene by the medimval artists, he 
presented Christ as not only “a man of sor- 
rows,” bug one of joy and heroic manliness. It 
es 2 - — listened to by a large and 

telligent au ce, 

Seventy-nine chapters had delegates at the 

convention. The next will be at Uhestnaut 8t., 


ortland. 
Singing ‘‘ When the roll is cal uP onder,” 
* the benediction by Rev. M. Frost, of 
Key A the best convention in the history 
of the . mat et the delegates enjoyed one 
sev 
of the pA excursions to Castine, Vinalhaven 
and Themaston. 
UARRIELLA MILLER, Seo’y. 


The Gouferences. 


New England Conference. 


South District. 


The following churches on thie district 
collection taken for missionary debt: Mt thoes = 
ville, $24; Southville, 6; Walpole, iv aret 

bom —— non —— tet gd kA *— 














Oth o Mores itis * Hopkinton, # —8 
Fran ps fi iy additional to the list Pee oe oes 
p= in the HERALD. 

North District. 


Newton Lower Falis.— Sunday, Aug. 2, was 
an im t day: for this chureh, as the pastor, 
Rey. 0. R. Miller, received m bene 2 yous 
men and women \n full counect 
church, This society has a church Geb of =e 
$3,000, which in the last few years has become 
serious burden, but the pastor is soliciting 
subscri: ns conditioned upon the whole 
amount being raised, and he seems confident 
that the whole debt can be taken away or pro- 
vided for before Conference. 


j 








New Hampshire Conference. 


Dover District. 


wapply si Garden Si, during 
r . 
the pad Rey. O. 8. Dantorth, at 
Springs 


excellent service 
ng the absence of 
at Clifton 
Sanitarium. 

nbornville church is in heart, two per- 
4 ane been et LT peg ton first Sunday 
in August. 


East rejoices i vidential 
ola ote Cleveland to tbat vat fleld, andthe 
——7 at Yop and bey —— poy lg eee id 
with the re clones a ~~ ind ——— = 
ee 


4 


our borders are 2 

3 *8* the victory of the 

form and candidates av sure to give 
dollars tor 


Hedding Comp- posting Association will have 
held its annual ne and elected ite new 


We owe new management 
succeed in so handl: = to nase ail the 
kingdom of God amoag 


work here heiptal to 
men, 

Dover District so far as heard from has 
tributed debt. It ought 
to give, and I my oreo red 


raise it conlpwhan wie Bout waiting for 
fase olives. * in what you can now, " 


and help us! 
Moultonville is aomes & | 4 * work in church 
improvements on cash bas: G. W.N. 








Maine Conference. 
Portland District. 
The Portland District ot Comp mastitis Associa- 
annual 


tion held its bernacle, 
Old Orchard, Tuesday — . 18, The 
oa ae elected for ensuing 
—_ elder; vice- 

bresident, 0. . A. iton fiaym —222** * 
Wm. d. 


Barber; auditors tbe Sia" “Old Orchard 


and Rev. G. F. Cob board o 
preachers at Plessantdale, Saco, end i Biddeford; 


executive —— officers and managers. 
Wa. Woop, Sec. 





Augusta District. 


Strong ag 
evening, Praca, “4 and "ted continued four, four 7.8. Ke he 
—— were by Moulton, T. 
Chi 8. many Be E. Gerry u + 8, Staples, W T. 
Vv. Davis, A. Clifford, and Ww. 
Revs. M. B 


Bi ing, W W. a 

Wohlers and W. A. N aan 

The ladies, u oan the looderebipy * 
Mrs. H. ©. Beedy, bad charge of the no epic 
and afternoon services on Thursday. The * 
of the entire meeting was excellent. The 
mons were practical and helpful and the —2* 
were The exceeding hot weather, and 
the fact that many of the farmers were still 
working in their hay-fields, made the attend- 
ance somewhat smaller than the year before. It 
was voted by the Association to hold the next 
camp-meeting over Sunday; and the W. O, 4 U. 
were invited to take charge of the services 
Wednesday afternoon. 


The sermon of Dr. Gallagher at the quarterly 
* the 9th, at Strong was greatly appre- 


— The yonconame has been painted out- 
*— and furnt to the amount of §100 has 
been put into it — a present from Mr. eet 








Vermont Conference. 
St. Albane District. 


Iale La Motte. — Bight persons were received 
into the church from probation, Aug. 9. 


Morrisville. — The camp-meeting did not at- 
tract the attention of former rs. It rained 
— oe onSunday. About three thou- 
le were present. Revs. A. W. Ford 
* os. 8. Nutter, D. D., were the speakers on 
—— Presiding Elder Sherburne was in 
Excellent order was maintained. The 

-elected officers of the Camp-ground As- 
fation are as follows: Fe cage = . —— 
Morrisville ; George Morse, 
Morrisv came, SS 8. E. Wilson, Fairtex, Conant, 
Wolcott; secretary, George Terrill, Morrisville; 
treasurer ap, timore; executive com- 
orev ~a RY J. 1, Cain orrisville, H. het 


is Hore, Huet inge, Elmore 
Morrisv more 
bay A. White, Morrisville, FD. Parso 
Col ore, é: J. Soap tg Underhill. 

Richford v. R. L. Nanton ia slowly im- 
proving, with Nabitity to another hemorrhage. 


Sheldon, — The cam mp ee forty tents and cot- 
> ph on the oe day before the meet- 


maiebih Rev. © . 8. Halburt and family 
are visiting in Georgia, and spending a two 
weeks’ vacation in camp. 


A ih Oentre. — A lawn party Gee by the 

ue Was @ success, literary 

was especially good, and the 
League room was handsomely decorated. 





Manchester District. 


; Rev. Z, fh. De Dorion tion pose both his votes end pen 
n proao ° nting-press 
has wat temned c out a very nents inte and 
well- bound volume of nearly ha **8 
—“ Lives of —* Popes.” 
nch — All who can tad French 
would do to parchase the — 


won * committee on nage ”’ 
pered and pa: inked soverel oon “in tb the 
"a home Ay bave put in a fine chamber 
It has improved the — of the 
much, Prev. J. D. ting 
old of the work well, and is happy in h fleld. 

Rev. CO. J. Brown is doing excellent work at 
Goffstown. The people are expecting a year of 
much success, 

There are some good indications at Canaan 
St. The Sun evening services have very 
greatly im . Many of the summer visit- 
ore are taking an active part. Rev. 0. A. Reed 
is much encouraged. 


The T Institute held in connection 
with the ing Chautauqua was a splendid 
success, 

Rey. and Mrs. Edgar Blake at Salem, First 
Church, are happy over the coming of a new 
boy to their home. 


Rev. O. U. Dunning has been elected presi- 
dent of the Hedding S nein ne Association. 
He was one of the lead) 328 at the found- 
ing of the work on the ding Fp and 
comes back to it after an absence 


All New ‘moetiog attendants at the ee 
mont camp- jug will mourn the loss of that 
man, Mr, F. P. Ball, of Bellows Rye Vt. 

was one of the most nterested and efficient 
men on the board of maragement. 


We spent a Su First C in 
Sbeence ot opt etsy is in leland. tnd 
The Congre- 


Hi 








crowded about the altar, part ot them k 

and part standing, as if eager to confess nesting 
love for the Lord’ devas It wasa delightfal serv 
nue re will be a blessing to that com- 


Some months f 
the Hilleboro Bridge oben church biel." Th 7 8 


doubt just what they should -—w ther to 
Hal ont "He et tous’ fava ila 

oun vor ° 
the people, and been hen the 


put 
church was or for the reopening the 
= scattered for vacation, one of mills had 

been closed for a month, and the heat was so in- 
tense that to come a raisto y was to at- 
tempt what epelees tan task; but the 


—* a: it d whe 
—B op pastor wen ions "they had a 


dollar on paper, with a cents to spare. “This 
is good wor! , and both Pastor ©: d bh 
_— * ramer and his 


The new church home for Trinity Church 
Manchester, will be ready for ese’ withia a 
—— J ————— season is beng planned 

ve | an excell pert; 
and a fine centre for work. 2 


Rev. N. Fisk is holding a series of revival 
meetings at Londonderry, where he has the aid 
ot 8 company of Christian Crusaders. About a 

a started in the Christian life at last 


At Hast Lempster there are a few faithful and 
heroic souls in this little society who are doing 
nobly in sustaining preaching in F place, and 
are willing to make any reasonable sacrifice to 
keep the church open, that the people of the 
surrounding ——— may respond to tne bell on 
Sunday morning. A pious, faithful, bustling, 
social and studious man who loves to work & 

en can do good and get a comfortable livi 
re; and such @ man will be needed at the en 
—5 = Conference year. Rev. A. B. Russell is 

r. 








Bishop Newman to Senator Stewart. 


SENATOR WILLIAM M. StTHWART of Nevada: 
DEAR SiR: Your open letter to me of Aug. 5 
cannot pass without an answer. I ama disciple 
of the single gold standard through your teach- 
ings. We were in the Senate together, you as 
Senator and I as Chaplain. In those happier 
days you were a magnificent Senator, an elo- 
quent advocate of honest money. We were 
proud of you and esteemed you the “ Lion of 
Nevada.“ In your better estate you said in the 
Senate: — 


“*T want the standard gold.” 
“There have been a great many battles fought 
against gold,and gold has sree neg time. Gold 
has never compromised, You say that you have 
got up @ compromise bill on the question 
whether gold shall be respected. id has made 
the world respect it all the time. The English 
people once thought that they could get along 
he ara for a while, but they had to go 


“* Gold is recognized as the universal standard 
of value.” 
« oa not let us attempt to deceive the Ameri- 
le; do not let us try to make them be- 

iteve some hocus-pocus of legislation that we 
—8 them something of real value, that we 
8 give them a measure of value that is better 
than the un{versal standard of mankind.” 
“T believe that it would be highly injurious 
to this country to again inflate the currency.” 
“T need not enlarge upon the evils of a de- 
pleted currency; this country has felt them too 
severely to require that I should mention them. 
It matters not what kind of a depreciated cur- 
| Sie you have, it necessarily entails many 
evils. 

“ In any country where gold has been treated 
unkindly, where a country has passed a depre- 
ciated currency, gold has Tatt the country.” 


I have taken these, your wise sayings, from 
your speecnes reported in the Congressional 
Record tor January, February, and June of 1874. 
They were brave, manly words uttered in your 
better estate, worthy a great statesman, but, “ O 
Lucifer, son of the morning, how art thou 
fallen from heaven! How art thou cast 
down to the ground which didst weaken the 
nations!’ Yet Ido not despair of you return 
to your Father’s house: — 

“ While the lamp of life holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 


You took umbrage at my utterances to our 
ministers as reported in the Sun to induce 
them to stand for honest money. Methodist 
ministers are the most independent and 


among the most intelligent of our citizens, 
They think for themselves and vote as they 
please. No Bishopand no Conference can con- 
trol them in their political creeds and action. It 
is a guide for me to know that they are true 
patriots and honest in their relation to the pub- 
lic credit as they are loyal to their country. My 
remarks which offended you were these: “ Ishall 
call their attention to what I believe is the plain 
duty of the clergy,and shall urge upon them 
the importance of using all the influence they 
possess, in the pulpit and out, against the dan- 
ger which threatens our country.” No coercion, 
po pitting the Church against the State, but for 
them to arouse the nation to duty as they did 
when Lincoln called upon them to save the 
Union. I propose to “ urge them,” just as [ 
would urge you to “ fiee from the wrath to 
come,’’ 

Whenever I speak or write on politics, I do so 
as an American citizen, and no professional ob- 
ligations shall deprive me of that right. You 
thought me indiscreet to publish my purpose, 
but 1 never strike inthe dark,and hence my 
discretion and courage to say to the clergy pub- 
licly that I feel it my duty to. join Republicans 
and Democrats and all good citizens to save our 
country from this silver craze. 

You say that when you knew me I was a 
friend of the people and sympathized with the 
masses. Never more so than now. I belong to 
the laboring masses, and shall refuse to be im- 
posed upon bythe silver kings to take fifty- 
three cents fora dollar, and shall do my utmost 
to save my fellow laborers from this proposed 
legislative robbery, the whole tendency of 
which is to make the rich poor and the poor 
poorer. My sympathies are with the farmers, 
who are mistaken when they say: “ Let us try 
the silver plan; we can’t be worse off.” They 
will be worse off under free silver, when the 
mortgage is foreclosed and their farms are lost. 
This sad condition of the farmer and of the 
Wage-earner generally,and the present condi- 
tion of the whole country, is largely due to the 
wild cry of “ free trade ”’ and “ free silver.” 

I have traveled through nearly all the silver 
countries on the globe and seen the banefal 
effects of a debased currency upon the working 
population. In those lands the wage-earner, 
whether accountant, mechanic, or day laborer, 
contracts for so much per day or week, during 
which time silver and paper currency has de- 
preciated while the necessaries of life remain 
at the price they were. before the decline, but 
the wage-earner is compelled to take the de- 
preciated dollar. You propose to change this by 
legislation. You cannot do it; the history of 
the world is against you. It has been tried, but 
in vain. 

My hope is in asupreme standard of values, 
protected by such wise legislation ae will give 
certainty to our credit and stability to our in- 
dustries, 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN P. NEWMAN. 

Saratoga Springs, Aug. 15. 
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48 CANAL ST., 


A ROOMY SET. 


remember Piron’s distinction between 4 


woman and her mirror: one speaks without reflecting, 
and the other reflects without speaking. 

= The thought is suggested by the unusual size of 
~ ——j| the mirror in some jof our late bureaus. In the set 
: here shown the engraving gives but a feeble idea of 
a the superb great plate of glass which is suspended be- 
fore the beholder. It is twice as large as the bureau 
mirrors of halfa dozen years ago. 

This is one of our most popular Chamber Sets for 
Hotels and Dormitories because of the roominess of 
the bureau drawers and the size of the mirror. There 
— is no tawdry ornamentation to be injured. The set is 
simple in outline, but exceedingly graceful and refined 
in appearance. 

The wood is a special choice of oak, with quar- 
tered grain and polished brass mountings. One ad- 
vantage in this set is the entire absence of sharp corners or angles. 

JUST ISSUED. — General catalogue for 1896-97. Square octavo, 256 pp., 300 illustra- 
tions. Sent to any address on receipt of five 2-cent stamps for postage. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


BOSTON. 
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A Burdened Heart. 


ISHOP MALLALIKU sends the following 
note to the Missionary Office. Let every 
Methodist pastor who has not taken » debt- 
paying collection and every Methodist who has 
not made a contribution for the payment of the 
debt read and ponder it prayerfully. Where are 
the twenty-one laymen for whom the Bishop so 
earnestly calls? Let them report to the Mis- 
sionary Secretaries. 


“ My heart is pained, my soul ia burdened, for 
the Debt-paying Day ihas come come and gone, and 
the debt refhains with less than a quarter part of 
dere mg secured. 
4 ae t — B 
at a time w many 0 t pas- 
—— on their vacations. But the col- 
lection mig aed been universally taken 
When such a crisis is upon us, when such a cali 
is made, every loyal soul ought to respond. It 
is re simnost-iapossible to believe that any pes- 
tor could offer # reasonable excuse for neglect- 
pated. ~~~ bring up his full 4 quota 
f the 
ofc Tn such 88 every official member 
ought to —— a his pastor to 
jal members are 


ness. 
Roe —— of the peoples by wae 5* exam’ 
* ought to help in this great en’ 
yon $e Rg the church in 

There nat the pitt ot Saas ian im 
We are nota ee people. Cine 
money — secure the necessaries and comforts ot 
lite. Our lack is a vital interest in the sal- 
vation of the perishing millions of the carth. The 
fact that our work of evangelization is cram 
and hindered by this debt Ser ears dine er of amil 


“ap 


does not in the een, rey urb the self- 
isb repose of m ites They let the whole 
care and responsibility rest on others. They 


or no helpful sympathy for their fellow-toil- 
gh anxiety 3 * he unsaved, no aye | 
yen cones in His efforts to rescue the souls of 


dyin 

teen an a) ling fact that in this D- 
"It is an appalling in all our — baa teen 

found who has said to our secretaries, ‘ Go on 
with your work; do all you. can; I will ‘give the 
last the balance can be secured on or 


before Oct. 1 ximo.’ 
“ We ought at least to have one such broad- 
visioned, Christ-loving soul. Then surely there 


ought to be ten who Ber give §1 
condition that the whole is 

ought to be ten more who R — 25 each 
on the same condition. Are t these 
twenty-one loyal followers of the Master who 
inthis stress and pinch of battle will come to 
the rescue and save our cause, and send a thrill 
of triumphant faith to every toiling missionary 
of our church in all the world, and at the same 
time — all our people with holy zeal and 


“For the love as Christ and humanity are 
there not twenty- consecrated souls who 
will respond to t i on call ? 

“The ——— must do something. We must 
havea d from them, a dollar from those who 
are able, and hundreds and thousands and tens 
of thousands from the rich. 

“ Let this call be made in every issue of all our 
papers until Oct. 1, unless the amount in pre- 


viously secured. 
“ We must not fail in this attem om to wipe os 
- debt. Let us have faith in and mingle 
yers and tears and loving gifts until t 
is done.” 


Business Botices. 


READ the last —** on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 














For Over Fifty Years * 
Mas, WiInsLow’s SOOTHING Greer pee bese ae for chil- 
allays Tro fog ened ok colle and is the 2* rom 
edy for Tit Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








Race Prejudice. 

F any one were to ask, where will you find 
1 the least prejudice against the black man 
because of his “ race, color or previous condition 
of eervitude,” the reply probably would be, in 
New England, and especially in Boston. When, 
some time ago, Bishop Arnett was refused 
admission to three hotels in Boston, it was 
supposed that this was an event totally out of 
harmony with Boston sentiment, and that it 
would be properly rebuked, especially as there 
are laws quite stringent against discrimination 
of this sort on the statute-books of the old Bay 
State. 

But from recent facts brought to light by a 
journal which has always been most zealous in 
behalf of the rights of the colored man, it would 
seem as though Boston of all places is the spot 
where the Negro’s rights are most curtailed. 
There colored people are compelled, practically, 
to live in certain portions of the city,and can 
neither rent nor buy property in other parts of 
the city. First-class colored barber-shops have 
@isappeared, the preference being for white 
barbers. Some clothing establishments are 
Owned by colored people, but they are com- 
pelled to employ white clerks. Only employ- 
ment of a menial sort is open to the colored 
man. He is only a common laborer — he is not 
recognized and employed as an artisan. He 
May go to school, acquire a good education, 
gtaduate from the great universities, and study 
in the professional schools; and if he can find 
an opportunity for the practice of his profession, 
avery few can, among his own people, well 
4nd good. But outside of that he cannot expect 
togo. Asacolored man puts it, “ We can go 
almost anywhere with the white man and spend 
our dollar, but we cannot go anywhere with the 
White man and earn it.” 

Sometimes we deplore the race prejudice man- 
itest in the South and elsewhere; but if abolition 
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Boston is no nearer race equality — or, better, 
recognition of the rights of the colored man — 
than this, we are forced to acknowledge that 
those parts of the country are not so far behind 
as we have been accustomed to believe. — Pitts- 
burg Christian Advocate. 








iJ 
one’s mouth.” It is aleo 
puddings. 








When Dr. Rees last preached in North Wales a 
friend said to him—one of those who are 
always reminding people that they are getting 
—“ You are whitening fast, Dr. Rees.” The 
old man did not say anything then; but when 
he got to the pulpit he referred to it, and said, 
“There is a wee white flower that comes up 
through the earth at this season of the year; 
sometimes it comes up through the snow and 
frost, but we are all glad to see the snowdrop, 
because it proclaims that the winter is over 
and that the summer isat hand. A friend re- 
minded me last night that I was whitening fast. 
But heed not that, brother; it is to me a proof 
that my winter will soon be over, that I shall 
have done presently with the cold east winds 
and the frosts of earth, and that my summer — 
my eternal summer — is at hand.”’ — Dr. Herber 
Evans. 








Only the sufferer knows the misery of dyspepsia, but 
Hood's Sarsaparilla cures the most stubborn cases of 
this disease. 








CHURCHES AFFECTED BY SILVER. 
Their Extension Work Seriously interfered With. 


HURCHES and churchmen have always 
taken a more or less active interest in po- 
litical contests, and especially in those of a 
Presidential year. The issues which have usually 
evoked this interest in the organized religious 
element of society have heretofore been chiefly 
suck as involved questions of morals only. The 
position of some of the churchmen this year is 
a notable exception. Of course, the proposition 
to pay one-hundred-cent debts with fifty-three- 
cent dollars isa moral question which might well 
arouse the religious element of the nation in 
opposition, but that has had less, perhaps, to do 
in influencing them than the business question 
which it involves and which is seriously affect- 
ing the great denominations in their missionary 
efforts. 

Nearly all of the large religious denominations 
have funds which are used in extending the 
work of the organizations into new fields. The 
Methodists have about $1,000,000, which is used 
for Church Extension throughout the country 
under the direction of Rev. Dr. A, J. Kynett of 
Philadelphia. This money is loaned on mort- 
gages, on church edifices throughout the coun- 
try at a low rate of interest, and as soon as the 
mortgages and interest are paid and the money 
is returned to the fund it is placed in other 
quarters, and so the work goes on. Much of 
this money is loaned in the West, and the strug- 
gling new churches have, through the hard 
times which have followed the agitation for free 
silver, in many instances been unable to meet 
their mortgage obligations. Theresult has been 
that the work of church extension has been 
greatly hindered, and the mission fund will have 
to remain idle to tide the new churches over this 
distressing period. The churchmen have not 
been at a loss to place the blame for this condi- 
tion of things where it belongs, on the free-sil- 
ver agitators. 

The Baptist Home Mission Society, with head- 
quarters at 111 Fifth Avenue, has a fund which 
corresponds to the Church Extension fund of 
the Methodists. It is known as the Church Kd- 
ifice fund, and is in charge of a lawyer, Mr. 
D. W. Perkins. Mr. Perkins said yesterday: 
“The work of our soclety extends throughout 
the United States and Territories. The letters 
received from nearly every place show that the 
silver agitation is so materially affecting the 
finances of the localities that it makes it next 
to impossible to raise money. In endeavoring 
to collect our mortgages we are beset with dif- 
ficulties. Our loans are called in where they 
are past due five years in order to recuperate 
the loan fund, which is now practically ex- 
hausted, to enable us to aid in erecting other 
houses of worship in new localities where they 
have no churches, and no means to erect them, 
In endeavoring to obtain payments we find that 
the silver scare affects the churches in their 
work of collecting money. The report from the 
churches is to the effect that it is utterly impos- 
sible for them, in the present condition of 
finance, to pay these morjgages,and many of 
them readily admit that if there should be a 
favorable vote for free coinage they will prob- 
ably be compelled to yield their church property 
unless the society can carry them longer. The 
result is that the society is greatly crippled in its 
work, and our fear is that if the silver movement 
shall be successful our work will have to largely 
cease.” 

What Mr. Perkins said related only to mission 
churches. There are hundreds of others which 
are mortgaged to individuals, banks or trust 
companies, which are experiencing just as much 
difficulty. 

Treasurer Campbell, of the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions, said that their work of 
church extension is similarly hampered as — 
result of the present business depression. 

Rev. Dr. Leonard, of the Methodist Mission 
Board, said that contributions have been cut 
considerably by the hard times, and he added: 





“If we get fifty-three-cent dollars, our friends 


will have to double their contributions if we 


are to 
doing.” — 


on our work as we have been 
New York Sun (Aug. 22). 








The New England Conservatory of Music, of 
Boston, Mass., which is now entering upon its 
forty-fourth year, is one of the most successful 
institutions of ite kind. Founded at a time 
when musical education was at a low standard, 
it has steadily kept in advance of the times and 
has been one of the greatest factors in the 
spread of musical culture in this country. Fully 
fifty thousand students have come under its in- 
fluence, and, at the present day, its annual list 
of registrations is from sixteen to eighteen hun- 





Hedding, N. H.: 

Camp-meeting Association, Aug. 94-99 
Wilmot Oamp-meett: Aug. 4-29 
8 Uamp-meetiay = Aus. 94-39 
Northport —— Aug. 14-29 
Wilt ~4 is Valley Oaimp Aug. 24-31 
Piaca Valley — at Fox- * 

55* ag. 94-31 

Di 

— ——8* —X round, ug. a 2 
Bast meeting, ag. 3iBep 
Groveton Oss ton Camp- meeti: ng, Aes. al- gent 4 
Rast Livermore, Camp- meeting, 5 Bept. 7 

Dis. } inagee Convention a 
Providence, RB. Sept. 99-Ooct. 1 





POST-OFFIOR ADDRESS. 


Mrs. W. H. H. Pillsbury, 917 South 17th 8t., Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 





Money Letters from Aug. 10 to 24, 


J # Alleu, N W Ayer & Bon, H 8 Angus. 8 0 Benton. 
A M Orane, T Y Crowell & Co, Miss Annie Crawford, 
Josie N Covell, L M Olark. Dr J A Bidridge, O B 
Baton. Wm Feistkorn, Dr F 8 Fogg, J W Fuller. BS 
Hitchcock, T A Hodgdon. G M Jeffrey, D P Jordan. 
Dr D O Kelley, Mre A W Kincaid, Mrs N K Lemon. 
Mrs M A Mussy, Miss © B Miller, BR A Nichols, Pay- 
ette Nichols, Mre B L Needham, O H Nodine. Byron 
Palmer, Miss Annie Poland. Mrs H B Rice, Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Oo, R I News Oo, L A Richards. G M Smi- 
ley, F K Stratton. U P Trickey, N Tainter. Mrs A D 
Webb, Mra A Wallingford. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Sours District — SBCOND QUARTER. 
JULY. 
6,a m, eve, Tremont 8t.; 19, eve, Mt. Bowdoin; 
18, a m, eve, Bromfield at. V. Lynn, Swedish; 
16, Leicester; 4, Atlantic; 
19, a m, Dorchester; 96, a m, Dedham. 
avever, 

9,a m, eve, Jamaica Plain; 23, am, Temple 8t,; 
16,4 m, eve, Allston; 23, p m, Revere Bt, 


SBPTEMBER, 

2, Malden, Swedish; 16, Park Ave.; 
3, West Roxbury; 17, Coral 8t.; 
4, Highlandville; 18, Laurel 8t,; 


6, North End Mission; 
6am, Mattapan; 

6, p m, Italian VUhuroh; 
6, eve, City Point; 

1, Bgleston Square; 


20,a m, Whitinaville; 
20, p m, Bast Douglas; 
20, eve, Uxbridge; 

21, Grace Oburch; 

92, Webster Square; 


6, Bt. Andrew's; 23, Gardner; 
9, Trinity, Worcester; %4, Oherry Valley; 
10, Quinsigamond; 96, Walpole; 


11, Thomas 8t.; 
13, a m, Webster; 
13, eve, Oxford; 


97, a m, Shrewsbury; 
97, p m, North Grafton; 
97, eve, Morgan Chapel; 


14, Leicester; 98, Highland Ohurch; 
16, Lake View; 99, Millbury; 
0, Upton. 
OCTOBER. 
1, Holliston; 16, Parkman 8t.; 
2, Hopkinton; 18,a m, Bethany Church; 


4,a m, Westboro; 
4,p m, Southville; 
4, eve, Boston, Swedish; 


18, p m, B, Uamb'dge, Bwed.; 
18, eve, Dorchester Bt. ; 
20, Dorchester Church; 


6, Winthrop 8t.; 91, &t. John’s; 
6, South Walpole; 22, People’s Temple; 
1, Brookline; 28, Stanton Ave.; 


ll,a m, Hyde Park; 
11, p m, Forest Hilla; 
11, eve, B. Boston, Swed.; 


%6, a m, Franklin; 
%6, p m, West Medway; 
26, eve, Milford; 


12, Wollaston; 26, Baker Memorial; 
13, West Quincy; 1, Norwood; 
14, Neponset; 28, Plainville; 
16, St. Paul's; 29, Rockport; 
90, Lowell. 


GThe list of appointments here given for the second 
quarter will be subject to change to meet the conditions 
of the work on the district and the wishes of the pas- 
tors. In some cases the pastors will deem it wise to 
unite the second and third quarterly conferences, This 
will be done when requested. 

THIRTY-FOUR churches on the South District have re- 
ported a special collection for the missionary debt, 
Will not all the pastors who have not taken the collec- 
tion please do so and reportatonoce? I trust our dis- 
trict will do full duty in this important matter. 

Josmrn H, MANsrIBLD. 
$7 Osborn Road, Brookline, Mass. 





AvevusTa DisTRict — Snoop QUARTER. 


avever. 
8, 9, Strong; 23,a m,* Winthrop; 
16, 16, Phillips; 33, p m, B. Readfleld; 
29, 30, Augusta; 31, North Augusta, 


SEPTEMBER. 
6,8, B. Livermore & North 19, 20, Bingham; 
Fayette; 27,* Skowhegan; 
27," Mt. Vernon & Vernon, 
OCTOBER. 


4,* Waterville; 17, 18, a m, Livermore Falls; 
6, Fairfield; 18, p m, 19, N. Livermore; 
ll, am, Readfield Corner; 18,* Industry & Starks; 
ll, p m,* Kent’s Hill; 26, 26, Eustis; 

31, Kingfleld. 

NOVEMBER. 
1, Kingfleld; 15, p m, 16, Temple; 
7, 8, Solon; 17, New Sharon; 
18, 15, Wilton; 91, 22, Monmouth; 
14, 16, a m, Farmington; 26, 29,4 m, Hallowell; 
29, p m, 90, Gardiner. 

DECEMBER. 
6, 6, Leeds; 16, Oakland; 
12, 13, a m, N. Anson; 19, 90, Richmond; 
13, p m, 14, Madison; %6, 27, Wayne. 


Those starred, the time of the quarterly confer- 
ence will be announced by card. 
District 8 ing will be held on Bast 
Livermore Oamp-ground at 1 o'clock, Thursday, Sept. 10. 


J. B. Larmam. 












Brevity is the Soul of Wit. 


take Adamso Botanic Cough 
Baisam firs’ first, Inat and alwaya when there le * tenden- 
Beat Don on ~ he cant fatal troube 

—— sere on ug one! troub 











Evangelists Jones and Small in the 
Present Political Orisis. 


EV. SAM JONMS bas recently had a large 

hearing in New England at a popular 
camp-ground and through the press. His opin- 
ion of the present political condition may, there+ 
fore, be of interest to some of our readers. He 
is reported to have said, recently: — 


“T believe the crowd running with 5 
have the money, the experience, and while 
brains of the country on b their side, Bryan 

hosts have oratory a 

Sebte 9 a laaat lataot lon on — side Ne No ie 
ing man can predict with any certainty the re- 
sult of the November elections. lt seems that 
fusion with the liste is Bryan’s only chance. 
The outlook first-cless for fusion. I be- 
lieve the Populist Party is the most inhomo- 
geegens, unmixable, anti-stick-together crowd 
nm the universe. I would sooner attempt to 
climb a ladder with an armful of eels and get to 
the top with all of them than to try to fuse any- 
thing with the Populists.’”’ 

And of Rev. Sam Small, his former oo-laborer, 
whose voice some years ago was potent in cer- 
tain circles in New England, the following dec- 
laration is made in a telegram to the New York 
Sun trom Perry, O. T., Aug. 21: — 

“ The Rev. Sam Small, who soon will take the 
— for W. J. Bryan, 7 sued several da: ⸗ 

Hiawathe Ken., and judgment was 8* 
tained against him for by the mani 
the Western ox —— — by cy LOK. Ok- 
lahoma City. yous eae® mall started a 
newspaper in Oklahoma. He failed to pay. 2 
Weidmeyor, his telegraph operator, ral 
— tolls, and it was to collect these tolls’ that 
he operator sued him.” 











Starved to Death 
in midstof plenty. Unfortunate, yet we hear of it. The 
Gall Borden Bagle Brand Cond d Milk is und 
edly the safest and best infant food. /nfent Healthisa 
valuable pamphiet for mothers. Send your address to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


be 











WANTED. 


ition as bookkeeper, shipping clerk, or any oth- 

er office work, by a Oarigtise a young man, & duate of 

— Academy oO. 0. dress Rox Ashland, 
ans. 


FITCHBURG RAI LROAD. 





Hoosac Tunnel 


THE SHORT LINE BRTWHREN 


Route 











BOSTON————— 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 
⸗ü⸗ ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. 
Lake Champlain Route 
—_>=|= BOSTON 
MONTREAL, 
OTTAWA, ee 
QUEBEC, 


AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Koom Cars on all 
through trains. 

For Time tables, space in Sleeping Oars, or infor- 

mation of any kind callon any Ticket Agent of the Oom- 
pany or address 

J. R. WATSON, 
Gen'l, Pass, Agent, 
Boston, Mass, 





(Study this out. it will not appear again ) 


$50.2 | GIVEN 
GOLD | AWAY 


te: —— * words from the 
, Who — form s He aranten 8 gt Ws 
make 5 By. or more STEP. we » foal cure, and if you do, 


il receive a rew! not use any letter 
aan than m the word. No pi 4 
—— No foreign words. Uae aay tee wy & 


plurals. ap comple 
he way to work, it out: To, on “tolls, set, sot, sit, 
o of its yt These words count. The — blish of 
Woma. AND Jennuss MILLER Mowraiy will 
ming to the person able to make the largest 
fiat of w a the letters in the word TOILERS; $10 
est; se toe the third; $5 for the tours. 


nd ces" for the five next largest lists 
ana 3* — are given free and without 
— * for t urpose of attracting attention 
to bandso: Ag jes’ magazine. 


: gee, “Tifaadrated, 
ends — -six long columns, nely 

all origt sin cal matter, long and short stories the 

t aw +i Si per year, It is necessa p< an 
ey 12 two-cont stamps for a three monthe’ trial 
subseription with your list of words, and every person 
the L. cents and a list of fifteen words or more ts 
tthe extra ~bymy by return —_ | ey 
—— * Euꝛr Tede, one one of the most 

on Alple books of 


in case LA... ne y retanded. Lists should be 
sent at on be ones, ana not later ay get og gy Fy x. om 
in ‘ihe Ostober issue. Our Gbitcation has been os estab— 
shed nine years. We ther r you to * Beng 4 


viv [Wada "Poviishor, 6 Temple Co 
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Temple Court Aoaiiding, ‘BS, 
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and Letters of Oliver 
saan Koreerietsoutsa’ Wop, iain’ Oo 
Two Volumes. Price, $4. 


Our Book Table. 


— ⸗ ⸗ 


Oliver Wendel! Holmes will long remain ope 
of the famous names in American literature. 
He had both wit and wisdom, both understand- 
ing and imagination, a rare measure of Yankee 
sense, with a brain of Gallic quickness of per- 
ception and aptness in turning a phrase. His 
wit was sparkling, often pungent, but seldom 
bitter. He exercised it mostly as a pastime, de- 
sirous to surprise, bat not to draw blood. The 
kindliness of his nature was recognized by all 
who knew him. There were only two things he 
hated — quackery and orthodoxy. On these he 
did sometimes make a serious attack and wound 
to kill, What is peculiar in the matter, the 
orthodox and the quacks took it in the utmost 
good nature, and often enjoyed his hits as thor- 
oughly as the heterodox or the gentlemen of the 
regular profession. The readers of Holmes al- 
ways felt his personality, and were drawn 
toward him by a peculiar attraction, The mag- 
netism of the man is felt in his writings; one 
always feels that he would like to know more of 
the man concealed behind his books. 

In these two handsome volumes Mr. Morse 
has brought us face to face withthe man. He 
has made him known to us in his familiar let- 
ters. The author complains of dearth of mate- 
rial occasioned by Dr. Holmes’ reluctance to 
write letters. The task was irksome to him,and 
as a result his correspondence was confined toa 
narrow circle. But this very limitation hae its 
advantages. He corresponded with the best, 
and gave out to the elect circle his choicest 
thought. James Russell Lowell, James William 
Kimball, John Lothrop Motley, Harriet Beecher 
Btowe, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward are 
his chief correspondents as given in these vol- 
umes. If small,the audience was fit and fa- 
vored; and in writing to these friends he opens 
a window into his interior life, enabling us to 
see the real man more clearly than in his books 
even. Witb the sprightliness of an intellectual 
athlete and the wisdom of a philosopher he joins 
the sympathy of a brother and friend. We 
realize his humanness; we feel that he is akin to 
our own flesh and blood, and that he meets us 
in our human conditions. There is nothing we 
would like more to know than what Dr. Holmes 
would say to the members of the small inner 
circle with whom he corresponded. In these 
special communications we find his view of cur- 
rent questions and personages, They contain 
his judgment of the world as it was in his day, 
and of the particular world in which he and his 
friends were interested. A vein of wit runs 
through his letters,and his gibes at orthodox 
ideas and usages are not infrequent, especially 
when corresponding with orthodox people. To 
Mrs. Stowe he writes: “ Let me thank you for 
the good book and for the great pleasure I had 
trom it. Would you believe me that to this day 
I do not read novels on Sunday, at least until 
‘after sundown?’ And this not asa matter of 
duty or religion — for I hold the Sabbatical view 
of the first day of the week as a pious fraud of 
the most transparent description — but as a 
tribute to the holy superstitions of more inno- 
cent years, before I began to ask my dear, good 

father those enfant terrible questions which 

were so much harder to apswer than anything 
found in St. Cyprian and Tarretin and the other 
old booxs I knew the smell of so well and can 
see now standing in their old places, But I oc- 
cupied a great part of Sunday in reading your 
story.” 

Probably nothing disturbed him so much as 


Calvinism. He breaks out against it again and | 


again. ‘I donot think Nehemiah Adams’ gos- 
pel is good tidings. Romanism is to me infi- 
nitely more human than Calvinism — which, 
when I[ once spoke of as‘ heart-rending’ toa 
high-souled and long-suffering Christian wom- 
an, she said, ‘ heart-withering.’” He finally 
accepts Father Taylor’s statement as the best 
expression of his views: “ Oh! I see; your God 
is my Devil.” Though he is always armed and 
ready to fight the terrible spectre of Calvinism, 
his letters contain many gentler and tenderer 
strains. The lover of Holmes will not fail to 
find interest both in the letters and in the ad- 
mirable setting which the biographer has given 
them. 
— 

Christianity is both a revelation anda history. 
The facts and principles given in the original 
revelation are fully known only in the unfold- 
ings of history through the lapse of centuries. 
History when properly read is a sort of appendix 
to revelation, a second and imperfect edition of 
the Bible. God is in history as He was in the 
original revelation; the history is somewhat 
more mixed with human elements and requires 
at the hand of the historian more careful sifting. 
When properly interpreted, history has a lesson 
tor all mankind; and of ali history that of the 
church is the most significant and fullest of im- 
portant lessons. 

Ot “'The Ten Bpochs of Church History ” in 
course of publication under the supervision of 
Dr. John Fulton, this is the third instalment. 
It covers the interesting period of the early 
councils. The volume is not properly a history 
of everything in the period; it is rather a clear 
and careful tracing of the course of thought in 
the councila on the person of Christ. The 
author treats the Christology rather than the 
general history of the church during the period. 
In this work Doraer had preceded ,him, in his 





Dorner dwells upon the subject at great length 
and addresses the learned class; but Du Bose is 
more compendious, comprising the entire dis- 
cussion in a single small volume and presenting 
the contents in a way to be understood by the 
intelligent layman. The author displays broad 
and accurate learning, a minute knowledge of 
the period, and a careful discrimination of 
opinions and lines of thought so as to bring out 
in relief the views about the person of our Lora 
which finally received the stamp of orthodoxy 
and have continued to be a leading article in the 
faith of the church to this hour. The style of 
the book is clear, direct and forcible,and can- 
not fail to be appreciated by theological stu- 
dents, young ministers, and the more thought- 
ful minds in the laity who appreciate the 
importance of the doctrines of the Gospel and 
find pleasure in following the course of theolog- 
ical speculation. 


A Study of the Sky. By Herbert A. Howe. Meadville: 
Flood & Vincent, Price, $1. 


The study of the sky is at once intricate and 
simple. Mathematical astronomy requires vast 
powers and close application; the aspects of the 
beavens may be made known to plain people by 
words and illustrations. Prof. Howe, in this 
volume, deals with popular astronomy. He 
gives the solar system, comets and meteors, the 
fixed stars and the nebula, The 144 diagrams 
ard illustrations bring the whole matter to the 
eye. The author is the director of the Chamber- 
lin Observatory of Denver University, and has 
here given us one of the most delightful Chau- 
tauqua books, 
Addresses. By J. T. Edwards, D. D., LL. D. New 
York: Baton & Mains. Price, $1.50. 
Dr. Edwards isaciear and accurate thinker 
as well as a powerful and effective speaker, and, 
as an educator, a minister, and a leader of the 
people, he has had occasion from time to time to 
speak on subjects pertaining to education, poli- 
tics, science and religion. This volume con- 
tains twenty-eight of these admirable address- 
es, mostly spoken extemporaneously and here 
printed from the stenographer’s notes. They 
reflect the spirit of the times through which the 
author has passed and deal with leading men 
and issues, 
Better Things for Sons of God, By George T. Lem- 
mon. New York; Eaton & Mains, Price, 75 cents. 
This volume contains a series of meditations 
on the high privileges of the children of God. 
These privileges are foretokened in the visious 
of the prophets and realized in the incarnation 
of the Son of God and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit under the symbol of fire, The waiting in 
the Temple, the work given the disciples to do, 
and the equipment of the sons of God, are the 
other topics. The treatment is earnest and vig- 
orous; the matter is of the utmost importance to 
the church, 
Love ia a Spirit. A Novel. By Julian Hawthorne, 
New York: per & Rrothers. Price, $1.25. 
This book has for’ the American reader a 
double interest, as a work of art and as a «tory 
by the son of the great Hawthorne. He may 
fail to reach the commanding eminence of the 
author of “‘ The Scarlet Letter,” but he exhibits 
much in this book which reminds one of the 
great qualities of the elder Hawthorne, in deal- 
ing with sin in some of its subtler aspects, This 
story deals with the incompatibility of conjugal 
relations and the fascination of guilty love. 
The Pith of Astronomy. By Samue! G. Boyne. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Price, $1. 
This is a popular treatise on astronomy, giving 
the latest facts and figures as revealed by the 
giant telescope. The solar system, fixed stars, 
constellations, the Milky Way, the double 
stars and nebula, are set forth by the numerous 
and excellent illustrations and the clear state- 
ments of the text. It makes a delightful open- 
ing to the science of the heavens, giving the 
sublime facts in a popular form and combining 
accuracy with simplicity of statement. 
A Survey of Greek Civilization. By Prof. J. P. Ma- 
haffy. Meadville: Flood & Vincent. Price, $1. 
Prof, Mahaffy of Dublin is one of the masters 
in Greek learning. With wide knowledge he 
combines the power of popular expression, This 
volume furnishes graphic sketches of the life, 
characteristics and work of the people in the 
several periods of thelr history. His words are 
quickening and suggestive, and the illustrations 
aid in understanding the subject. 


A History of Greek Art. By F. B. Tarbell. Meadville: 
Flood & Vincent, Price, $1. 


Prot. Tarbell of Chicago Univorsity in this 
volume has, with the aid of two hundred repro- 
ductions of Greek architecture, sculpture ani 
painting, given a clear and comprehensive ex- 
pression of the aristic genius of Greece. It is 
an admirable companion volume to Mahaffy’s 
“ Civilization.” In each the Chautauquan 
reader is furnished with the salient facts about 
Greek art. 


Growth of the French Nation, By George B. Adams, 
Meadville: Flood & Vincent. Price, $1. — —9 


Prot. Adams of Valo, tho author of this vol- 
ume, is an authority in his department. He 
touches the salient features and the gradual de- 
velopment and consolidation of the nation. The 
feudal system did its work in concentrating the 
scattered elements, after which the nation ran 
its course of absolutism.and revolution, It isa 
fine historical outline at once discriminative 
and suggestive. The volume abounds in illus- 
trations of every sort. The maps are an impor- 
tant aid in reading. 


ree, R4 Brownell, Meadville: 

In this volume on comparative criticism, Mr. 
Brownell furnishes a collection of valuable 
essays, charming alike in their subject-matter 





immorta] treatise on “ The Person of Christ.” 





American gentleman of culture and leisure, who 
spent several years in France, detected, and has 
given fine expression to, various aspects of 
French genius. The social instinct, manners, 
the art instinct, and democracy are among the 
subjects treated. 


fl of By Julian Henry Myers, Ph. D. 
ow Tork Eaton Mains. Price, #9 conte, 


Faith and reason are original and co-ordi- 
nate powers of the human mind. Old Thomas 
Fuller somewhere compares them to the two 
sons of the patriarch; reason is the elder, but 
faith inherits the blessing. The comparison is 
apt, but untrue. Faith is precisely as old as 
reason and has an equal birthright. The life of 
the soul begins withthis double endowment. If 
there be any difference in the time of develop- 
ment, faith has the precedense. Faith under- 
lies all our knowledge and activities and is as 
authoritative as reason. These two powers 
divinely united are separated only at our peril. 
They are Siamese twins, destined to live and die 
together. Faith, though a simple and indispen- 
sable element in the religious life, has far-reach- 
ing philosophical bearings and relations, some of 
which are brought out in this excellent little 
book. The author opens by defining the rela- 
tions of faith to intuition, to reason, and to 
science. Faith underlies them all. He defines 
the faith faculty and shows how it is related to 
volition and religion, to sin and salvation. The 
credulity of unbelief, the triumphs of faith, and 
Christ and His enemies, conclude the discussion. 
It isan admirable treatise. The subject is firm- 
ly grasped by the author,and the presentation 
is clear and forcible; he exhibits faith ina new 
aspect. The young minister and the thoughtful 
layman will find the volume suggestive and 
helpful. 

Conflict and Conquest. By George ©, Needham. 
Philadelphia: Baptist Publication Society. 

This little volume contains an account of the 
experiences of Father Flynn in bis attempt to 
escape from the Roman Catholic Church and to 
enter the larger experience revealed by Prot- 
estantism, The way was thorny, the obstruc- 
tions not a few; but the priest contrived to over- 
come them and to become a free man. The story 
shows a Roman Catholic’s way of looking at re- 
ligious matters, and the great difficulties in es- 
caping from the toils of Rome, Father Flynn 
did escape by the aid of Rev. James A. O'Con- 
nor, who has established a house of refuge in 
New York for just such pilgrims, 

Shadow and Substance: An Exposition of the Taber- 
nacle Types. By George ©. Needham. Philadelphia: 
Baptist Publication Society. 

The Gospel was in the temple, and the taber- 
nacle before it. Every article had a meaning; 
every person and ceremony set forth some pre- 
clous truth of the evangelical system which was 
to appear in after ages. The brazen altar, the 
laver, the shewbread, the mercy seat, the cheru- 
bim, and even the lights and the spoons, had a 
prophetic significance. The author-is apt in 
unfolding these prophetic meanings; and in 
this book he has furnished us with a delightful 
series of pious meditations. 

Songs Tried and Proved Russell H. Conwell and 


. B 
Theodore B. Perkins. Philadelphia: A. J. Rowlands, 
Price, 30 cents, 


The compilers of this collection appreciate the 
old and tried, and in a small compass enclose 
the hymns and music which have proved effect- 
ive in prayer and social services. The book is 
well gotten up, and the selections have been 
made with good taste and judgment. 
The Gospel According to St. John in the Author- 

ized Version. With the Renderings Preferred by the 

American Revisers, Incorporated in the Text. 


By 
Roswell D. Hitchoock, D.D. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. 


The arrangement of this American version is 
admirably made. In side-notes information is 
given in regard to many ancient authorities and 
readings. The Biblical student will find the 
little book valuable. 
The Prohibition Handbook. With Numerous Tables 

and Diagrams. By George B. Waldron: New York: 

Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 60 cents, ; 

This hand-book isa bundle of facts, carefully 
selected, arranged and compacted. It is a cart- 
ridge-box, with many charges of buck-shot. 
The student of prohibition, the lecturer, the 
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ie used; it does most all the work 
itself, Just rab a tittle on the clothes, 
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and their literary expression. The author, an 





Baraca aia 


preacher, will each want this admirable com- 
pilation. High and low license are considered, 
the solid ram power, the mulct tax, and the ef- 
fect of the traffic on industry and man’s phys- 
ical, mental and moral condition. 








Magazines. 


— The A. M. E. Ohurch Review tor July 
contains six articles of current interest. Bishop 
Holley leads in an able paper on “ The Philos- 
ophy of Language.” John Wright Buckham 
treats “ Sectarianism in Politics.” G. £, Taylor 
follows on “The Itinerancy.” (Publishing 
House of the African M. E. Church: Phila- 
delphia.) 

— Music opens with Rosa Holt’s “ Photo- 
graphed Voice Production.” I. G. Tompkins 
dwells on “ The Songs of the Lark and Night- 
ingale.” Joseph Trastler contributes a fresh 
paper on “ Hector Berlioz.” E. Van Valken- 
burg shows “The Necessity of a Standard in 
Music.” Marie Benedict gives “‘ A Character- 
istic of the Chopin Gruup.’”’ Ellenor P. Sher- 
wood treats of “The Eternal Laws and the 
Present Tendencies of Music.” The editorial 
bric-a-brac has, as usual, many valuable hints 
to the musical student. (Music Publishing 
Company: Chicago.) 














Sold In 2-lb. packages by all leading Grocers, 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 
FERRY BEACH, 


Saco, Maine. 


The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seeking pure 
alr and ozone breezes to recuperate their ex- 
hausted energies. With its long stretches of 
bard, sandy beach, its bold bluffs of rocks mak- 
ing into the sea, ite inlets and cozy nooks, 
woodlands and green fields, it is justiv termed 
the “Garden of Eden” by all tourists and 
pleasure seekers. 

In one of these pleasant, cozy nooks is loc: 
the Bay ViEw Hovusg, which has ein a pee 
ular resort for the last fifteen years, 


Surrounded by a grove of pine trees, by a | 
and well-kept lawn, with lovely wales yw 
drives,and cultivated and wild flowers in pro- 
tusion, it is indeed a “‘ Paradise ” to those seek- 
ing a quiet, restful place for the summer. 
It is located within three hundred feet of hi 
ang + bg = — ys wad feature by An 
ng velvet green of the law i 
— bade a * ne with the white 
The cuisine of the BAY Vinw is kept at a high 
standard of excellence, only the best materiais 
ae used, and properly prepared by first-class 
BAY VIEW is only a ten-minute ride from Old 
Orchard by the Orehard Beach R. R., which 
connects with 2 train on the Boston & 
Maine R. R., from Portland and the Canadas, 
and from Boston and all western points. Ob- 
servation cars are run on the Orchard Beach 
R. R., which skirts the shore of Saco Bay, there- 
by giving a beautiful view. “ To see it 16 to ap- 
preciate it,” 


The BAy View porter is at Old Orchard on 
the arrive! of every train from Boston and Port- 
land on the Borton & Maine R. R., to meet all 

* on en oe —— ViEw, —2 after all 
gage, an ve patro - 
bility and troable. iiss 

Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 
oe ae . b!— 4, been ge! the same 

Cs) ears a ill ° 
tinue the same in the — sk Woah pes 


Address, Old Orchard, Me. 


E. MANSON & SON, 


Proprietors and Owners. 
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MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Cuorron R. Muwee.y, General Manager. 
(Troy, N..¥ , & New York City, 
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issed in the charch and community. 
—— J. W, Pric 





Zions Herald August 26, 1896. 
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Obituaries. 


A .— Caroline Alley, of Dresden, Me., 
ully to her rest, M: 1896, 

Miss Alley was converted in early life and 

——— — — — — 

———— and the Method- 


eat 0 

Yhurch of thistown. To know her was to 
dyer respect her. Her place in the church, 
cluss and a was scarcely ever 
vacant. She was emphatically the minister's 
friend. She was a very energetic worker in the 
w.c. T. U. and every cause that had for its ob- 
ject the bettering of humanity. She {is greatly 





ynolds. — Elisha Reynolds was 


Re born 
‘March 31, * in Alburgh, Vt.. and died ip 


Mittineague, Mass., July 23, 1896, in his 80th 


yo. was married to Lydia B. Norton, Jan. 
1, 1840. He was conve about 1845, under the 
jabors of his pastor, Rev. Cyrus Liscomb, and 
directly afterward united with the M. E. Church, 
in which he remained a faithfal member fora 
term of fifty years. Much of this time he sus- 
tained the relation of trustee and steward of the 
church, and teacher in the Sunday-school. He 
made faithful weekly preparation of the lessons 
and was @ diligent student of the Bible to the 
end of his life. Questions of difference in the 
Sunday-schools at Brasher Fails ana Norwood, 
N. Y., were often referred to him for an opin- 
fon. In these latter places, where he spent the 
strength of bis life, his memory is still held in 
high appreciation. He entertained a strong, 
commanding faith in God, constantly nourished 
by prayer and reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

About eight years ago he moved to Mitti- 
neague and at once united with the charch. 

A wife, a daughter — Mrs, B. D. Rising, of 
Springfield — and two sons — Rev, Willis Rey- 
nolds and Fred Reynolds — mourn their loss. 
His last iliness was brief. He was taken sick 
on Sunday, July 19,and died of pneumonia on 
the 23d, in full assurance of immortality. 

HArRry B. KING. 





Hall, — Rev. Edwin D. Hall died in West 
Somerville, Mass., June 20, 1896, aged 64 years, 
In his death humanity has lost a friend and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church an untiring, 
devoted and re a he minister. To his family 
is loss is irreparable. 
a thirty-five years his name had been en- 
rolled in the list of itinerant ministers who be- 
Heved it to be their business to bring the world 
to Jesus Christ. ‘In season and out of season ” 
he labored in the pulpit, in the pastoral work, 
and in the various reforms that appealed to his 
head and heart. He had positive convictions 
on all moral questions and the courage to ex- 

ress them. His open heartand hand endeared 
him to the people that he served and gave him 
the profound respect of the community in 
which he lived. 

His first appointments were in the Central 
Illinois Conference as follows: 1861-'62, Che- 
banse Circuit; ’63-’64, Chatsworth Oircuit; '65- 
66, Dwight Station; ‘67, Washington. In 1868 
he was transferred to the Providence (now New 
England Southern) Conference and stationed at 
West Duxbury; "69-70, at Pawtucket; °71-'72, 
Pawtucket, Embury and Thomson Churches; 
73-'74, Attleboro; "75, agent for the Providence 
Conference Seminary; °76, Fall River, Quarry 
St.; °77-'79, East Weymouth; ’80-'82, Taunton, 
Grace Church; ’83-’85, Bristol; ’86-’88, Provi- 
dence, St. Paul’s; '89-'90, Stougbton; ’91-'92, 
supernumerary ; '93-’94, Wellfleet ; 95 -’96, super- 
numerary. 

In his jast appointment at Wellfleet he had a 
severe attack of grippe which so completely* 

trated him that he was unable to continue 
nthe pastorate. Taking a aupernumerary re- 
lation, he moved to West Somerville, at which 
place he died. 

He left to his widow and two sons, who were 
constant in their attentions and care for his 
every want, the conscious assurances of his loy- 
ing regard and of an unfaltering trust in the 
truths of the Gospel that he had preached to 


His funeral services were held at his late resi- 
dence, in which Rev. Garrett Beekman, pastor 
ofthe Park Avenue M. E. Church, Dr. Wm. 
McDonald, and Dr. Wm. H. Hatch participated. 
His body rests in the beautiful Oak Grove 
Cemetery in New Bedford, near the place of his 
birth and the scenes of his we. 

. W. Conant. 


Smith. — Mrs. Mary F. (Eastman) Smith was 
nm in Canaan, N. H., March 25, 1826, and de- 
this life, April 18, 1896, aged 70 years and 
4 days, at Lebanon, N. H., where she had 
resided for nearly nine years with her daughter. 
Mrs, Smith was the daughter of James and 
Polly (French) Eastman, and sister of Revs. 
Larnard L.and Stephen Eastman, both members 
of the New ‘Hampshire Conference, Ofa i 
of eleven children, only two remain — Rev. L. L. 
Eastman, of Methuen, Mass.,and James East - 
man, of Hanover township, N.H. 

Was converted at a ro at 
Canaan, N. H., in the summer of » when six- 
teen years of age,and soon joined the M. E. 
Church, of which she always remained a mem- 
ber. June 2, 1851, she was married to George W. 
Smith, of Enfield, who died Nov. 20, 1887. Two 
Children were born to them — Laura G. and 
George W., Jr.— both surviving their parents, 

At her marriage she joined the church with 
her husband at North Grantham, N. H.; but as 
the children grew up, greater church privileges 
Were desired, and the family removed by letter 
to the church in Lebanon in 1871. 

ln 1886 Mr. Smith sold his farm and removed 
tothe village of Lebanon, where his last days 
Were spent. Mrs. Smith, never very strong, 
- =F broke down in health, and her * th 

Rually ebbed away year by year 2 
husband's” death. She. was always quiet and 
Patient to a wonderful degree, being all the 
While a great sufferer. 

Her Jast illness was of three weeks duration — 
& general breaking up of the system in a com- 
Plication of diseases. Bhe was conscious of ap- 

hing dissolution, and planned many help- 
he ne* therefor, and for the daughter there- 

Then came a vision by night to her. She was 
ttansported to neaven, and saw the Trinity. It 
Seemed as if the chariot had come then; but it 
Was delayed some days, while she told her expe- 

to friends and neighbors, and shouted 
— — over death and = grave. — 
came days of unconsciousness an ny, in 
Midst of which she was not, for God took her. 
be funeral was held April 21. Brief remarks 
Made by Rey. Charles E. Hall, an old pastor 
Teturned after twenty years’ absence. Mr. Hall 
at the funeral of Mrs. Smith’s mothers 
’ 





— Chapel. In 1880 — ied. to 
n . a 8. was marr 
Eben L. Crowell in 


n » and they were associated 
conducting the music in the churches named 
until five years ago, when they became mem- 
bers of the Stanton Ave. Church and gre their 
time and musical yd to that charch. 

Mrs. Crowell not only 
sang in mission chapels, s 
active in other work for the Mas 


efforts. She was a model church mem in 
faithfulness, attending all the services and tak- 
pe a I lh elem ye ee 
assistant, having rare ability in visiting the sick 
and strangers, and a rarer willingness to do 
whatever needed doing. Surely, few have been 
more worthy of the *‘ well done ” of the Lord. 
Her husband and relatives and a host of 
friends mourn their loss, We greatly miss her, 
J, P. KENNEDY. 





Robinson, — Mrs, Jane C, Robinson, of Bland- 
ford, Mass., died in Columbus, Ohio, July 31, 
1896, at the home of her brother, Mr. Horace 
Sessions, and his daughters. 

This announcement will bring sadness to the 
hearts of many former pastors, pupils, and 
friends, tor Mrs. Robi was at t wom- 
an not only in her church, but in her town and 


After graduating at Wesleyan Academy, Wil- 
braham, she taught as preceptress in Casze- 
novia, N. Y., and later, as the wife of Rev, 
David P. Robinson, went’ to Blandford, where 
tor more than twoscore years she was the 
solace and support of our little church there. 
No service was too humble for her to do, 
and no office too exelted for her to adorn. She 
was a devout, self-sacrificing, self-reliant, noble 
woman, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord. Whether looking diligently after the 
ways of her household, or decorating her Lord’s 
house with the blossoms from her own garden, 
or superintending the Sunday-school, or watch- 
ing over the wards of the State as the careful 
agent of the State Board of Charities, or oversee- 
ing the schools of Blandford as their superin- 
—— she was always the faithful servant of 

For two years, nearly, she has lived in Colum- 
bus, in the shadow of mental! decline, but with 
every spiritual sense alert and bright. She died 
of Lee malarial fever. 

The funeral! service was held in Biandford and 
the pods was buried in the village cemetery, at- 
tended by hosts of mourning friends and neigh- 
bors who spoke of the good works and alms- 
deeds which she did while she was with them. 








Downs, — Mrs. Emeline A. (Moffitt) Downs 
was born at Tunbridge, Vt.. Nov. 23, 1828, and 
died in Boston, Mass., April 25, 1896. 

She was married to llin ©, Downs forty- 
three years ago, and united with the Central 
M. E. Church in Lowell in 1862, while her hus- 
band was at the front exposed to the dangers 
and hardships of war. in 1872 Mr. Downs 
moved his family to Dorchester, and she became 
a member of the Dorchester Church, She was 
one of the most interested workers when Dr. 
Watkins began holding meetings in the neigh- 
borbood of the Stanton Ave. Church. When the 
Supday-school was organized she became teacher 
of the infant class and later was the first presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Soviety. She was une of the 
first half-dozen members of the Stanton Ave. 
Church and was a noble helper until her 
strength failed a few months before her death. 

mee ov great sufferer, she endured patient- 
ly and died in peace, fully trusting Him who 
had been her Comforter and Helper for many 


years. 

Her husband, two sons, and two sisters sur- 
vive her, deeply conscious of their loss, yet com- 
torted by the assurance of her great gain. 

J. P. KENNEDY. 








BUTTER MAKING — WONEY MAKING — 
YOUR CHANCE. 


A NEW INVENTION thatwil! be a ereat money maker 
for those who are selling goods, has just been put out by 
The Queen Butter Maker o., of Cincinnati, who have 
patented a churn that will make butter in two minutes. 
We have watched the process; it is marvelous. The 
cream is placed in the churn anda few tarns of a large 
whee! will separate the butter and it appears on the sur- 
face all gathered. It is the most wonderful machine that 
has ever been invented,and that it will be a tremendous 
seller any one can see,and our readers should secure the 
agency at once, Everybody who keeps a cow must have 
one of these machines, No more standing an hour anda 
half or two hours over a — Any one’who is out 
ef employment should not miss the opportunity, as it is 
a pleasure to sell what every one wants to buy. Ali you 
need to do is to make butter on churnin ~ | and every 
one will be sure to buy. In one neighborhoor from twen- 
ty to thirty churns can easily be sold and the profits on 
these to agents will easily give them $160 a month. 
Write The Queen Butter Maker Oo., of 33 East 3d 8St., 
Cincinnati, for circulars and get the agency at once, as 
somebody may step in and am chance may be lost. 
Chances do not come every day of this sort. 








DUMMER ACADEMY. 
South Byfield, Masa. 

Home School for Boys — oldest in the State. Thor- 
ough prepesettien for college and technical schools. 
Experienced teachers. Boys members of the family, 
Next term opens a 9. 

RLEY L. Homne, A. M., Principal. 





Massacuvusetts, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods : — 

I. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or forek n inati |, ete, 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both and helps to fur · 
nish the best of teachers, includ! many specialists ; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to collere work; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly fe, Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air antl character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion’s HeRap) ©. O. 
Braepon, Principal. 














Educational. 


Drew Theological Seminary. 


Within one Hour of New York. 
Tuition and Furnished free. Lectures on Spe. 
cial * th 
Topics every term, Particular atten gi 





ion given to 
Thureday in 
September. For information ident. 
HENRY A. RUTT: ay 
m, N. J. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

Regular and special for the prep: jon of 
teachers. Entrance examination Sept. 8-9 For cirou- 
lars, address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 








TAUNTON BUSINESS COLLECE 
— AND — 


School of Shorthand. 


Fall term begins Sept. 1. Number of Students 
Limited. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
GEO. W. LIVSEY, rietor. 
. — oy Mase 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


t year bearers of University degrees from 

joan and Foreign Universities, col- 

jeges and professional schools have pursued profession- 

al and other advanced studies in Boston University, Its 

1270 matriculants came from twenty Potae and 
t 


The 
clghty-one Ameri 


14 Pro. 

ra and Lecturers, For free circulars and informa- 

tion respecting the Free Scholarships address the 
Regletrar, 12 Somerset st., Boston. 














Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor, Berkeley Sts., Boston. 





The lidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School is the union of two 
strong forces, forming an inatitution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the oor — for Cet 
horough preparation for Colleges and 
rofessional » Full Grammar and 
High School courses, In all classes Special 
Students are received. 
Opens Sept. 21. Send for 96 Catalogues. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 
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trated). By George B. Adams, Professor of 
History, Yale University. 35° pages..... 
Faenou Traits. By W. 0. Brownell, of Sorib- 
ners’, New York. 316 Pages. ......cccsccceees 
A SruDY ov Tue 8xy (illustrated). By Herbert 
A. Howe, Professor of Astronomy, Univerat- 
ty of Denver.......... 
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A SURVEY OF GaeBk OIvILiZaTION (illustrat- 

ed). By J. P. Mahaffy, Professor of Ancient 
» History, University of Dublin, Ireland, 30 
P PAROS 20.65 wecees 
P A HisTory ov Greek ART (200 illastrations), ‘ 
F. B. Tarbell, Profes*or of Archwology, Uni- d 
versity of Ohicago.......... edb cedacosedecesecos 1.00 4 
Tum OmavTavgvan, & monthly illustrated § 
magazine (Volame XXIV. begins with the 
number for October, 1896), one year, 12 num. 4 
bers ‘ 
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All the required literature (books and the Omav- 4 
P TAUQUAN) may be obtained by sending a draft or 4 
y money order for $7. 4 
» Onall orders of five or more sets of books sent to 4 
pthe same address by express (charges unpaid) a 4 
P discount of ten per cent. will be allowed, Books 4 
P singly and Tae CHAUTAUQUAN separately If de- 
, sired, 


* 
Now Hagland Depository, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. ; 
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East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 
Fall Term opens Auguat 24. 
Col i Oe Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, n. are 
ana Musi 


oa] Courses, Military Tactios, Business 
with first-class instruction. tion unsurpassed. y 


of access by bost or by rail, Terms low. Send for Oate- 
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THE NEW WESLEYAN ACADEMY GYMNASIUM. 


Yes: For both young men and women. 


Advanced advantages also tn Classics, Art, Music, 


Commercial and English Studies, Fall term opens Sept. 16, 1896. For catalogue write 
Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Wilbraham, Maes. 





New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Cozlege. 


— Bist year. — 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1806. 
Btadents for Uollege. Semi 


nary 
Art, Mus Elocution 
Latin, Literature and 


enography. Good mercial ment. 
Beastial for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water, 
Excellent board. A Christian home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


t Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
Geo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Ineorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1142 Washington, D. 0. 
3556 Wabash Avenue, Ch , TM. 
* 5 Century Bat Minneapolis, Minn 
iy . 
ior Keith &  aiiding, Karieas City, Mo. 
Denver, Cole. 
$25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bend to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agen 
Manual, tree, Correspondence with employers a fovie. 
ed. Registration forme sent to teachers on application. 
—— sunipens of school be ney md all 285 = 
ng more than nin . e 
pat ntendents of New England, have 
applied to us for \e 
We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000.00. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


B. Y. W. ©. A., Boston, Massa, 

The department of Domestic Science and Arts aime to 
give thorough and practical instruction in all that per- 
talnsto general h hold manag t. The depart- 
ment of Christian Work almsto prepare young women 
for any position where trained Ubristian service is need- 
ed. Tuition and hoard two hundred dollars a year. Reg- 
ular cov se two years. Special course one year. Teach- 
ers supplied in Cooking and Sewing; matrons aad 
housekeepers, Trained workers for Ohristian Associa- 
tions; City Missionaries an’ Bible Readers. Ninth year. 
Addre+s, for circulars, Miss L, L. @amaman, Principal 
(formerly Principal D. L. Moody's Training School), 
62 Berkeley 8t., Boston, Mass. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 1823. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 
Ministers and their Widows, 


THE DATES following the name of each subscriber 
indicate the year and month to which it is paid. 


DISCONTINUANCES, — ers are continued until 
there is a specific order to stop, and until all arrear. 
ages are paid, as required by law. 


SUBSCRIRERS wishing to stop a paper, or change 
direction, should he ver: — to give the name 
of the post-office to which it has been sent and the 
one to which they wish it sent. 


REMITTANCES ay AY made by Money Order (post- 
office or express) Bank Check or Draft. When nel- 
ther of these can be procured, send money by Regis- 
tered Letter. 


FOR ADVERTISERS it is one OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
thatcan be employed for New Ene ann. It hae 
probably 60,000 readers in educeted homes. Cards 
with advertising rates sent on application. 


Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters of Remittances or relating to Renewals 
Busi Matters t 


and Pubscriptions, and other 
ed with the paper, should be addressed to 


$2.50 
1.50 








{ A. SIWEED, Publisher, 36 Kromficld St,, [Boston, 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday , August 18. 

— Several Fall River mills start up egain. 

— Boston’s tax rate $12.90 — an increase of 10 
cents over that of 1895. 

—Bilver goes down to 66%, the lowest price 
of the year. 

—Serious riots in Belfast, Ireland; a flerce 
fight caused by a Nationalist parade. 

— Twelve hundred and fifty-eight horses died 
from heat in New York in four days. 

— Astrong filibustering expedition lands in 
Ouba. 

Wednesday, August 19. 

— Brisk fight with the Taqai Indians in Ari- 
zona; three cavalrymen wounded and three 
Indians dead. 

— Intense heat in Russia. 

— Many arrests in Spain; Republicans ac- 
cused of tempting the troops to mutiny. 

—Lord Uhiet Justice Russell attends the 
meeting of the Bar Association in Saratoga. 

— Death, in Portland, at the age of 88, of 
Prot. F. N. Crouch, the author of “ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,”’ 

Thuraday, August 20. 

— Prot. J. D. Whitney, of the Geological 
department of Harvard, dies in New London, 
N, H. 

— President Eliot speaks at Chautauqua. 

— Gold coming back to this country. 

— A plot to biow up the palace of the Infanta 
Isabella of Spain discovered. 

— The Macedonian insurgents buruing Turk- 
ish villages in the Kozoni district. 

— Nansen talke of « sledge expedition pole- 
ward trom Franz Jovet’s Land. 

— The Ottawa Parliament opens; the Man- 
itoba School question said to be settled. 

— The Bazin roller steamer launched in 
France, 

Friday, August 21. 

— Lord Chief Justice Russell speaks on inter- 
national arbitration before the Bar Association 
ot Saratoga. 

— Nansen’s steamboat, the “‘ Fram,’ arrives 
safely at Skjervoe. 

— The Greek flag has been hoisted in Orete by 
the new Revolutionary Commission. 

Suturday, August 22. 

— A plot discovered to dethrone the Sultan of 
Morocco; four provincial governors murdered 
by the conspirators, 

—A report that Bell Telephone has passed 
into Western Union hands. 

— Excelient photographs of the sun’s eclipse 
obtained at Nova Zembla. 

— A rich gold discovery near Gaylord, Mon- 
tana. 

— Andree reported to have postponed his bal- 
loon trip across the polar area until next year. 

—The paintings, books and §30,000 of the es- 
tate of the late George W. Wales go to the Bos- 
ton Museam of Fine Arts after the death of 
his widow. 

Monday, August 24. 

— Resignation ot Hon, Hoke Smith, Secretary 
of the Interior. 

— Li Hung Chang leaves England for this 
country. 

— Severe wind storms cause heavy damage in 
several Western States, 

—An estimate that 6,000 Christian Cretans 
have been butchered since November, 


— Surrender of the principal Matabele chiefs 
to the British forces in South Africa; the war 
comes to an end. 

— A fillbustering expedition gets away from 
Philadelphia. 

—A movement to raise $1,000,000 for the 
Armenians. 











Mr. Spurgeon once suggested to a person who 
thought that religion ought to be confined to 
the Sabbath day and the house of God, instead 
of being introduced in parlors on ordinary oc- 
casions, that there would then be a deal 
of — tor gr ma ‘eplioa the oe ~ 
was uestion. ‘ preach- 
pas we chould id need to to have beds fitted up in —~. 

places of *B* for surely we need 
ligien to Layey ts with, and consequently every one 
would woud to 4 * roe’ . be good le to 
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Baking Powder 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Gov't Food 


DR. BEET IN BOSTON. 


Pre. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D. D., of 
Wesleyan Oollege, Richmond, Lon- 
don, preached two suggestive.and scholarly 
sermons in this city on Sunday last — ia the 
morning at Tremont St. Church, and in the 
evening at Temple St. Prof. Beet owes 
his distinguished position in the theological 
world to hiscommentaries. His first one — 
that upon Romans — at once lifted him into 
prominence. Soon after its appearance he 
received highly commendatory letters from 
such Biblical scholars and. commentators as 
Prof. Ellicott, Dean Farrar, and Prof. 
Sanday. The excellence of his commenta- 
ries is due to the fact that ho has made a 
special study of the whole philosophy of 
the subject, To all appearances he became 
suddenly famous; but he had long been in 
training for the work, even from his very 
earliest manhood, The chief points upon 
which he relied to prepare a commentary 
that should at least meet his own ideal, 
were two: (1) a thorough grammatical 
scholarship; (2) bringing everything to 
bear upon the creation and sustenance of a 
deep, spiritual, Christian life. 

Prof. Beet received his degree of Doctor 
in Divinity from the University of Glas- 
gow. He is deeply interested in what may 
be called the human side of life, being a 
member of the Anglo-Armenian Associa- 
tion and the Grosvenor House committee 
which has at ite head the Duke of West- 
minster. In personal appearance he is not 
like the traditional Englishman, for he is uf 
medium height and slender. His somewhat 
spare face, glasses, and iron-gray side- 
whiskers accentuate his ministerial look. 

As aspeaker, Dr. Beet is not an orator. 
He simply talke; and yet in some talks 
there is more than in many sermons. He 
uses no manuscript. He is simplicity it- 
self in the presentation of truth. We are 
so accustomed to believe that if a preacher 
talks loudly, gesticulates vehemently, and 
uses large words, he has surely said some- 
thing and must be a great preacher, that 
we are taken by surprise when we hear a 
forcible discourse delivered in a low, con- 
versational tone, with no gesture save oc- 
casionally a bending forward over the pulpit 
with upraised hand, and the use of short and 
simple words only. But this is the style of 
Dr. Beet, a distinguished Greek scholar. 
And another excellence he has, is brevity. 
He did not preach at either church quite a 
half hour; but he said much in that time; 
he packed in the truth, layer upon layer. 
At Tremont St. he handled a very weighty 
subject. The following inadequate abstract 
will demonstrate this. His text was Phil. 
4: 6,7. 

This is a long text, he said,and though on 
each verse a profitable discourse might be built, 
yet I would not do violence by separating them, 
These two verses God has joined; and what 
God has joined let not man put asunder. This 
will soon appear, The first is a commandment, 
and the second is a promise coptingent upon 
keeping the commandment. The Revised Ver- 
sion is more correct: ‘‘ Be anxious for nothing.”’ 
Paul tells us to be careful about everything, but 
there is a painful care which is anxiety and 
which amounts to nothing, doing no good. It 
must be admitted that in the present state of 
things there is mach that gives rise to the ne- 
cessity of anxiety —the bitter commercial com- 
petition, the health and life of ourselves or 
others,and many other things. But neverthe- 
less Paul forbids anxiety, Anxiety brings the 
cares of tomorrow to weigh down today. It 
destroys the physical health and demoralizes 
the spiritual life. It exposes us, too, to great 
temptations; under the stress of anxiety men 
have taken the first fatal step which could not 
be retraced. So Paul is very emphatic — be 
anxious in nothing, but careful in everything. 
But we say: “‘I can’t help it. Here are these 
burdens and cares and troubles pressing upon 
me.”” Now listen: Paul tells us what todo. I 
notice that all the commands of the Gospel 
carry with them the ability to obey them. His 


He says: Make it known unto God. This is 
the first element of Paul’s refedy. But we 
say, “What is the need of that? God knows 
all about my troubles and my anxiety. What 
is the need of telling Him what He already 
knows?” It is commanded, and it is for us to 
obey. Paul means that we are to tell it to God 
as though God did not know anything concern- 
ing it. He means, put it into words. God thus 
condescends to our level. He comes and sits 
down by our side and says: ‘‘ Come, tell Me all 
about it.” It isa great relief to tell our troub- 
les to somebody; and as we tell them and the 
causes of our anxiety to God, it comes over us 
that He knows all about it. I think the best 
Christian people have experienced this. 

And then we must put it in the form of a re- 
quest. We must ask God to help us. It is a re- 
Hef to tell it to somebody who cannot help us 
and who we know cannot help us. But with 
God we know that He can help us always. It is 
all-important that we should remember that our 
anxiety is brought to Infinite Power. God has 
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remedy for anxiety is to pray about everything. . 


present our requests. He will listen. We have 
innumerable examples of prayer. 

The third element is thanksgiving. This 
is a very frequent habit of Paul. With ev- 
ery anxiety presented with a request, bring 
thanksgiving. Paul always did. Hverybody 
has something to be thankful for. You 
can be thankful that you ever were born, for 
birth in a Christian land, for having heard 
the Gospel by which you are saved unto 
eternal life. Thank God for these things, when 
you bring in prayer your anxieties to Him. It 
is a wonderful thing to mingle thanksgiving 
with our prayers, 

Now notice that the second verse of my 
text isa promise. We frequently ask that the 
peace of God may rest upon us, but Paul says 
that it shall rest upon you if you obey. It isan 
apostolic guarantee. What is the peace of God? 
It is not peace with God, for that is simply for- 
saking your sinful rebellion against Him; it 
closes the war between God and yourself be- 
cause of yoursin. But the peace of God means 
the peace in which God dwells. It isthe sense 
of absolute security which fills the breast of 
Omnipotence. It is the profound calm which 
nothing can disturb. It is the eternal rest of 
God. Now think of it. God gives His psace to 
others. It isthe reward of righteousness. He 
puts around and underneath you the everlasting 
arms. This is illustrated by some familiar words 
of Christ. Inthe very hour of His betrayal He 
said: “ Peace I leave with you; My peace I give 
unto you; not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let 
it be fearful.” He who said that, in that very 
hour was Himself troubled. When the heart of 
Christ was troubled because of our sins, deep 
down within Him was the inward rest of 
God. All the united powers of earth and hell 
cannot disturb it. It swallows every anxiety. 
And we are not surprised that this peace pass- 
es anderstanding. We should expect it to. It 
is of God; it is God’s. But there is one special 
reason why it passes understanding: it comes 
when we least expect it. You fiad it not only 
fm heaven, but on earth. You find it in the 
hour of deepest sorrow, of greatest peril, and 
when the waves of anxiety beat most fiercely. 
This peace, we read, is a guard. That word 
“guard” isa military term. It will keep us in 
safety like a military force. In this peaceful 
country you cannot gather the full force of the 
meaning, but in Damascus, in Paul’s time, the 
military force of the brilliant Roman eagles 
kept the clty in peace, surrounded as it was by 
ferocious and savage brigands. It means, there- 
fore, that we are kept with power; the peace of 
God is spiritual safety. It is a standing sentry, 
ever at the heart’s door. It will guard us in 
Jesus Christ. He is the fortress. In Him we 
rest. Now the hour of anxiety is not the time 
to find the peace of God. It is the ship that in 
calm, beautiful weather is prepared for the storm 
and the tempest, that meets it and outrides the 
gale. Seek Jesus Christ now,and then, when 
anxieties press, obey the teachings of these 
texts and claim the promise, And remember 
that this peace is only the beginning of an 
eternal peace; it is the dawn of the everlasting 
peaceful morning. May God give you this peace 
through Jesus Christ! 


Bishop Mallalieu offered prayer before the 
sermon. Rev. 8S. E. Howe, who has charge 
during the pastor’s absence, assisted in the 
services. 





In the evening, at Temple St. Ohurch, 
Rev. Joseph H. Mansfield, D. D., and Rev. 
George L. Collyer assisted in the opening 
services. Dr. Beet took for his text the last 
half of the 25th verse of the 20th chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel. 


The Fourth Gospel, he said, differs from the 
other three in this, that it is a wonderful 
picture-gallery of various people. It is one of 
ite distinguishing features. In some cases we 
may have names in Matthew, Mark,and Luke, 
but in John these names become flesh and 
blood. Now Thomas ts one of these; and this is 
one,among many other indications, that the 
Fourth Gospel was written by an eye-witness. 
I shall talk this evening about Thomas, and we 
shall find him a most instructive and interest- 
ing character. Thomas was one of the Twelve. 
This implies that he was called, and that he left 
ull and followed Jesus. The first word uttered 
by Thomas was about the time of the death of 
Lazarus. Here you get one of his character- 
istics; he was a loyal man, but apt to look on 
the dark side of things. The next time is six 
weeks later at the trial of Christ. Here you have 
a man who is even prepared to question Christ. 
He wants to get at the bottom of things. He 
was with Christ, like the other disciples, in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and, like them, he for- 
sook the Master and fied. Thomas was not at 
the grave of Christ on the resurrection moruing. 
Why not, we have no means of knowing, but 
we have no reason for blaming him for his 
absence. A thousand reasons might have ac- 
counted for it. Christ was now crucified, dead, 
and buried, and risen again. Some time after- 
wards the disciples meet with Thomas and tell 
him the wonderful story. Now mark: Thomas 
did not believe. Here we haveaskeptic. You 
bave one man,an unbeliever, among ten men, 
believers. We are going to watch him. The 
whole question turns upon the honesty of 
Thomas. In skepticism and doubt much turns 
upon honesty. It was a great and perilous thing 
then to believe that Christ had been wrongly 
crucified and had risen from the dead. Now 
Monday passes, no vision; Tuesday passes, no 





ordained prayer. He has ordained that we must 


vision; Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
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day pass, no vision. Thomas all this time was 

in doubt. But notice, that although he did Rot 
share the faith of the disciples, he kept in their 
company. The ten undoubtedly looked 

on Thomas; but he was loyal to the servants of 
the Master. 1 believe if he had left them he 
would have been an unbeliever all the rest of his 
life. Well, Thomas said: “ Except I shall see in 
His hands,” etc. Saturday rolled by, and Sup. 
day cume. The disciples were met together ang 
Thomas was with them. It isevening. Perhaps 
they are praying. A mysterious presence is felt, 
A vision takes form. The Master is there. He 
speaks to Thomas. He says to him: “ 

where is thy finger? Where is thy hand? 
Reach them hither.” And Thomas saw. He 
did not put his finger into the print of the nails, 
or his hand into the Master’s side. And there 
flashed at that instant into the mind of map 
what mortal man had never seen before, 
Thomas said: “ My Lord and my God!” That 
is the first time that Christ was called God. | 
do not believe that men could have borne it 
when Obrist was living. He was then to the 
Galileans the Son of God. Thomas grasped the 
truth that nobody had ever grasped before — 
that Jesus was God. Do you see? The last is 
first. He is now the teacher of the ten disciples, 
He sees more than they see. And notice very 
carefully it is the risen Lord. He whom Thomas 
accosts as God had passed through the vail, 
Notice further, that it was the humanity of 
Christ that revealed the divinity. There wasa 
young map In that company that evening who 
had seen the pierced bands of Christ and heard 
the words of Thomas. He will not forget them. 
He writes them down. Two generations pass, 
and this young man is the only one of the eleven 
left. It is the Apostle John who wrote this 
Gospel. He learned from Thomas the unbeliever 
what he put in the very first words of this same 
Gospel, that Christ was God. Notice that 
Christ accepts the honor. The secret is out. 
Christ had never claimed to be God. His ene- 
mies had indeed charged Him with it, to mock 
Him and to aggravate their charge of blasphemy 
against Him, 

Now, what is the lesson ? ‘he great lesson is 
consolation tor those who are slow in faith; for 
those who cannot get hold of the promises of 
God as nimbly as othérs. If you cannot share 
the faith of those who are loyal to Christ, do 
not leave them. Remember that to be loyal to 
Christ is to be loyal to His servants. And Christ 
honors the man who wants to get at the bottom 
of things. This is the lesson. Possibly you say: 
“TI wish I had been in Thomas’ place. If I 
could have felt of His pierced hands and put my 
hand in His side, I could believe.” Now, here’s 
a word for you: You cannot have the blessing 
ot Thomas, but you can havea greater. There 
is a vision of Christ that is not corporeal, but is 
very real. There is a supernatural revelation 
which He will give to whom He will, and which 
He has given again and again and again. Don’t 
be impatient. Thomas had to wait a week. 
Obrist will reveal Himself to you. Within these 
holy —* 2 your room a you are bowed in 


ious meditat may ex the 
Vision of of rist. But it ft ie oly foe tease | who 
hteous, who’ are level, who are 
He w then show Himeelf to you, and the 
vision will be your constant joy. May God 
grant it through — Christ! 








Do You Feel Depressed ? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It invigorates the nerves, stimulates digestion * 


relieves mental depression. special! luable to 
tired brain-workers. 4 . ne 








eae POT GROWN ae 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Fine stock. Prices reasonable. Send 
for catalogue before ordering elsewhere 
C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 








This Preacher 
says buy) your Church and Lodge 
Furoiture of 8, ©. SMALL & 00., 
90 Canal St., Boston. 

New Catalogue now ready. 

Invalid Wheel Chairs 


for sale and to rent. 








Try Change of Air. 


GAZE'S TOURS 


Italy, Egypt . . 
. . And Palestine. 


H. GAZE & SONS (Litd.) 


announce three delightful and comprehensive 
* under personal escort, sailing from New 


by American Line 8s. “ 8t. Laate,” 
visting Bigland, Italy, Southern France, 8wi 
seria: 
First-Class, 61 Days, $460. 
reece, aa: 
* tor "$280 
erman “ Bms,” 
} meg citing dibeat ar Nore, orm ia, "Bernt, Pales- 
nstantinople and Greece 
Sectatty First-Class, 113 Days, 
All Expenses $860. 


ALSO GRAND ROUND THE WORLD TOUB, 
starting in October. Programs free. 


For programs and particulars apply to 
H. GAZE & SONS (Ltd.) 
General Ticket Office, 
113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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